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THE PERSIAN DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE: 


ITS CONNECTION WITH JUDAISM AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Tue name of Zoroaster is connected, either as author or 
as reviser, with that remarkable system of rites and doc- 
trines which constituted the religion of the ancient Iranians, 
and which yet finds adherents in the Ghebers of Persia 
and the Parsees of India. Pliny, following the affirmation 
of Aristotle, asserts that he flourished six thousand years 
before Plato. Moyle, Gibbon, Volney, Rhode, concur in 
throwing him back into this vast antiquity. Foucher, Holty, 
Heeren, Tychsen, Guizot, assign his birth to the beginning 
of the seventh century before Christ. Hyde, Prideaux, Du 
Perron, Kleuker, Herder, Klaproth, and others, bring him 
down about a hundred and fifty years later. Meanwhile 
several weighty names press the scale in favor of the hy- 
pothesis of several Zoroasters, living at separate epochs. 
So the learned men differ, and the genuine date in question 
cannot, at present at least, be decided. It is comparatively 
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certain that, if he was the author of the work attributed to 
him, he must have flourished as early as the sixth century 
before Christ. The probabilities seem, upon the whole, that 
he lived four or five centuries earlier than that even, — as 
Spiegel says, “in the pre-historic time.” However, the set- 
tlement of the age of Zoroaster is not a necessary condition 
of discovering the era when the religion commonly traced 
to him was in full prevalence as the established faith of the 
Persian empire. The latter may be conclusively fixed with- 
out clearing up the former. And it is known, beyond dispu- 
tation, that that religion — whether it was primarily Per- 
sian, Median, Assyrian, or Chaldean— was flourishing at 
Babylon, in the maturity of its power, in the time of the 
Hebrew prophets, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and Daniel, twenty- 
five hundred years ago. 

The celebrated work on the ie of the ancient Medes 
and Persians, by. Dr. Hyde, published in 1700, must be fol- 
lowed with much caution, and be taken with many qualifica- 
tions. The author was biased by unsound theories of the 
relation of the Hebrew theology to the Persian; and was, 
of course, ignorant of the most authoritative ancient docu- 
ments afterwards brought to light. His work, therefore, 
though learned and valuable, considering the time when it 
was written, is vitiated by numerous mistakes and defects. 
In 1762, Anquetil du Perron, returning to France from pro- 
tracted journeying and abode in the East, brought home, 
among the fruits of his researches, manuscripts purporting 
to be parts of the old Persian Bible composed or collected 
by Zoroaster. It was written in a language hitherto un- 
known to European scholars, — one of the primitive dialects 
of Persia. This work, of which he soon published a French 
version at Paris, was entitled by him the “ Zend-Avesta.” 
It confirms all that was previously known of the Zoroastrian 
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religion, and, by its allusions, statements, and implications, 
throws great additional light upon the subject. 

A furious controversy, stimulated by personal rivalries 
and national jealousy, immediately arose. Du Perron was 
denounced as an impostor or an igtioramus, and his publi- 
cation stigmatized as a wretched forgery of his own, or a 
gross imposition palmed upon him by some false pundit. 
Sir William Jones and John Richardson, both distinguished 
English Orientalists, and Meiners in Germany, were the 
chief impugners of the document in hand. Richardson ob- 
stinately went beyond his data, and did not live long enough 
to retract; but Sir William, upon an increase of informa- 
tion, changed his views, and regretted his first inconsiderate 
zeal and somewhat mistaken championship. The ablest de- 
fender of Anquetil was Kleuker, who translated the whole 
work from French into German, adding many corrections, 
new arguments, and researches of great ability. His work 
was printed at Riga in seven quarto volumes, from 1777 to 
1783. The progress and results of the whole discussion are 
well enough indicated in the various papers which the sub- 
ject has drawn forth in the volumes of the “Asiatic Re- 
searches,” and the numbers of the “ Asiatic Journal.” The 
conclusion was, that, while Du Perron had indeed betrayed 
partial ignorance and crudity, and had committed some glar- 
ing errors, still, there was not the least ground for doubt 
that his asserted discovery was, in every essential, authenti- 
cally what it claimed to be. It is a sort of litany; a collec- 
tion of prayers, and of sacred dialogues held between 
Ormuzd and Zoroaster, from which the Persian system of 
theology may be inferred and constructed with some ap- 
proach to completeness. 

Fhe assailants of the genuineness of the Zend-Avesta 
were effectually silenced when, some thirty years later, Pro- 
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fessor Rask, a well-known Danish linguist, during his inqui- 
ries in the East, found other copies of it, and gave the world 
such information and proofs as could not be suspected. He, 
discovering the close affinities of the Zend with Sanscrit, led 
the way to the most brilliant triumph yet achieved by com- 
parative philology. Portions of the work, in the original 
character, were published in 1829, under the supervision of 
Burnouf at Paris and of Olshausen at Hamburg. ‘The 
question of the genuineness of the dialect ‘exhibited in these 
specimens, once so fiercely mooted, has been. discussed, and 
definitely settled in the affirmative, by several eminent 
scholars, among whom may be mentioned Bopp, whose 
“ Comparative Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Lithuanian, Gothic, and German Languages,” is an astonish- 
ing monument of erudition and toil. It is the conviction of 
Major Rawlinson that the Zoroastrian books of the Parsees 
were imported to Bombay from Persia in their present 
state, in the seventh century of our era; but that they were 
written at least twelve centuries earlier.* 

But the two scholars whose opinions upon any subject 
within this department of learning are now the most author- 
itative, are Professor Spiegel of Erlangen, and Professor 
Westergaard of Copenhagen. Their investigations, still in 
progress, made with all the aids furnished by their predeces- 
sors, and also with the advantage of newly-discovered ma- 
terials and processes, are of course to be relied on in prefer- 
ence to the earlier, and, in some respects, necessarily cruder 
researches. It appears that the proper Zoroastrian Scrip- 
tures — namely, the Yasna, the Vispered, the Vendidad, the 
Yashts, the Nyaish, the Afrigans, the Gahs, the Sirozah, 
and a few other fragments — were composed in an ancient 
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Tranian dialect, which may —as Professor W. D. Whitney 
suggests in his very lucid and able article in Vol. V. of the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society — most fitly be 
called the Avestan dialect. No other book in this dialect, 
we believe, is known to be in existence now. It is difficult 
to say when these documents were written; but in view 
of all the relevant information now possessed, including 
that drawn from the deciphered cuneiform inscriptions, the 
most probable date is about a thousand years before Christ. 
Professor R. Roth of Tiibingen— whose authority as an origi- 
nal investigator is perhaps hardly second to any man’s — 
says the books of the Zoroastrian faith were written a con- 
siderable time before the rise of the Achemenian dynasty. 
He is convinced that the whole substantial contents of the 
Zend-Avesta are many centuries older than the Christian 
era.* Professor Max Miiller of Oxford also holds the same 
opinion.f And even those who set the date of the literary 
record a few centuries later, as Spiegel does, freely admit the 
great antiquity of the doctrines and usages then first com- 
mitted to manuscript. In the fourth century before Christ, 
Alexander of Macedon overran the Persian empire. With 
the new rule new influences prevailed, and the old national 
faith and ritual fell into decay and neglect. Early in the 
third century of the Christian era, Ardeshir overthrew the 
Parthian dominion in Persia, and established the Sassanian 
dynasty. One of his first acts was, stimulated doubtlessly 
by the surviving Magi and the old piety of the people, to 
reinaugurate the ancient religion. A fresh zeal of loyalty 
broke out, and all the prestige and vigor of the long sup- 
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pressed worship were restored. The Zoroastrian Scriptures 
were now sought for, whether in manuscript or in the mem- 
ories of the priests. It seems as if only remnants were 
found. The collection, such as it was, was in the Avestan 
dialect, which had grown partially obsolete and unintelligible. 
The authorities accordingly had a translation of it made in 
the speech of the time, Pehlevi. This translation — most 
of which has reached us written in with the original, sen- 
tence after sentence — forms the real Zend language, often 
confounded by the literary public with Avestan. The trans- 
lation of the Avestan books, probably made under these 
circumstances as early as A. D. 350, is called the Huzva- 
resch. In regard to some of these particulars there are 
questions still under investigation, but upon which it is not 
worth our while to pause here. For example, Spiegel thinks 
the Zend identical with the Pehlevi of the fourth century ; 
Westergaard believes it entirely distinct from Pehlevi, and 
in truth only a disguised mode of writing Parsee, the oldest 
form of the modern Persian language. 

The source from which the fullest and clearest knowledge 
of the Zoroastrian faith, as it is now held by the Parsees, is 
drawn, is the Desatir and the Bundehesh. The former 
work is the unique vestige of an extinct dialect called the 
Mahabadian, accompanied by a Persian translation and com- 
mentary. It is impossible to ascertain the century when the 
Mahabadian text was written; but the translation into Per- 
sian was, most probably, made in the seventh century of the 
Christian era.* Spiegel, in 1847, says there can be no 
doubt of the spuriousness of the Desatir; but he gives no 
reasons for the statement, and we do not know that it: ig 


* Baron Von Hammer in Heidelberger Jahrbiicher der Literatur, 
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based on any other arguments than those which, advanced 
by De Sacy, were refuted by Von Hammer. The Bun- 
dehesh is in the Pehlevi or Zend language, and was written, 
as is thought, about the seventh century, but was derived, 
it is claimed, from a more ancient work.* The book enti- 
tled “ Revelations of Ardai-Viraf,” exists in Pehlevi prob- 
ably of the fourth century, according to Troyer,} and is be- 
lieved to have been originally written in the Avestan tongue, 
though this is extremely doubtful. It gives a detailed nar- 
rative of the scenery of heaven and hell, as seen by Ardai- 
Viraf during a visit of a week, which his soul — leaving his 
body for that length of-time — paid to those regions. Many 
later and enlarged versions of this have appeared. One of 
them, dating from the sixteenth century, was translated into 
English by T. A. Pope, and published in 1816. Sanscrit 
translations of several of the before-named writings are also 
in existence. And several other comparatively recent works, 
scarcely needing mention here, although considered as some- 
what authoritative by the modern followers of Zoroaster, are 
to be found in Guzeratee, the present dialect of the Indian 
Parsees. <A full exposition of the Zoroastrian religion, with 
satisfactory proofs of its antiquity and documentary genuine- 
ness, is presented in the Preliminary Discourse and Notes 
to the Dabistén. This curious and entertaining work, a 
fund of strange and valuable lore, is an historico-eritical view 
of the principal religions of the world, especially of the Ori- 
ental sects, schools, and manners. It was composed in Per- 
sian, apparently by Mohsan Fani, about the year 1645. An 
‘English translation, with elaborate explanatory matter, by 
David Shea and Anthony Troyer, was published at London 
and at Paris in 1843. { 


* Dabistdn, Vol. I. p. 226, note. { Ibid., p. 285, note. 
t See review of it in Asiatic Journal, 1844, pp. 582-595. 
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In this series of records there are obscurities, incongrui- 
ties, and chasms, as might naturally be anticipated, admitting 
them to be strictly what they would pass for. These faults 
may be accounted for in several ways. First, in a rude 
stage of philosophical culture, incompleteness of theory, in- 
consistent conceptions in different parts of a system, are not 
unusual, but are rather to be expected, and are slow to be- 
come troublesome to its adherents. Secondly, distinct con- 
temporary thinkers or sects may give expression to their 
various views in literary productions of the same date and 
possessing a balanced authority. Or, thirdly, the heteroge- 
neous conceptions in some particulars met with in what 
claim to be the Magian Scriptures, may be a result of the 
fact that the collection contains writings of distinct ages, 
when the same problems had been differently approached, 
and had given birth to opposing or divergent speculations. 
The later works ef course cannot have the authority of the 
earlier, in deciding questions of ancient belief; they are to 
be taken rather as commentaries, interpreting and carrying 
out in detail many points that lie only in obscure hints and 
allusions in the primary documents. But it is a significant 
fact that, in the generic germs of doctrine and custom, in the 
essential outlines of substance, in rhetorical imagery, in 
practical morals, the statements of all these books are alike ; 
they only vary in subordinate matters and in degrees of 
fulness. 

The charge has repeatedly been urged, that the more 
recent of the Parsee Scriptures — the Desatir and the Bun- 
dehesh — are spurious, forged, their materials drawn from 
Christian and Mohammedan sources. No evidence of value 
for sustaining such assertions has been adduced. Under 
the circumstances scarcely any motive for such an imposition 
appears. In view of the whole case, the reverse supposition 
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is rather to be credited. In the first place, for the existence 
of the general Zoroastrian system long anterior to the rise 
of Christianity, we have ample evidence. The testimony of 
the classic authors — to say nothing of the known antiquity 
of the language in which the system is preserved —is de- 
monstrative on this point. Secondly, the striking agree- 
ment — in regard to fundamental doctrines, pervading spirit, 
and ritual forms — between the accounts in the classics, the 
Avestan books, the later writings and traditional practice 
of the Parsees, furnishes powerful presumption that the re- 
ligion was a connected development, possessing the same 
essential features from the time of its national establishment. 
Thirdly, we have unquestionable proofs that, during the pe- 
riod from the Babylonish captivity to the advent of Christ, 
the Jews borrowed and adapted a great deal from the Per- 
sian theology, but no proof that the Persians took anything 
from the Jewish theology. This is abundantly confessed by 
all such scholars as Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, Stuart, Liicke, 
De Weite, Neander; and it will hardly be challenged by 
‘any one who has investigated the subject. But the Jewish 
theology being thus impregnated with germs from the Per- 
sian faith, and being in a sense the historic mother of Chris- 
tian theology, it is far more reasonable, in seeking the ori- 
gin of dogmas common to Parsees and Christians, to trace 
them through the Pharisees to Zoroaster, than to imagine 
them suddenly foisted upon the former by forgery at a late 
period. Fourthly, it is notorious that Mohammed, in forming 
his religion, made wholesale draughts upon previously ex- 
isting faiths, that their adherents might more readily accept 
his teachings, finding them largely in unison with their own. 
It is altogether more likely, aside from historic evidence 
which we possess, that he drew from the tenets and imagery 
of the Ghebers, than that they, when subdued by his armies 
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and persecuted by his rule from their native land, introduced 
new doctrines from the Koran into the ancestral creed which 
they so revered that neither exile nor death could make 
them abjure it. For, driven by those fierce proselytes, the 
victorious Arabs, to the mountains of Kirman and to the 
Indian coast, they clung with unconquerable tenacity to 
their religion, still scrupulously practising its rites, proudly 
mindful of the time when every village, from the shore of 
the Caspian Sea to the outlet of the Persian Gulf, had its 
splendid fire-temple, 
“ And Iran like a sunflower turned 
Where’er the eye of Mithra burned.” 

We therefore see no reason for believing that important 
Christian or Mohammedan ideas have been interpolated into 
the old Zoroastrian religion. The influence has been in the 
other direction. Relying then, though with caution, on 
what Dr. Edward Roth says, that “the certainty of our 
possessing a correct knowledge of the leading ancient doc- 
trines of the Persians is now beyond all question,” we will 
try to exhibit so much of the system as is necessary for ap-' 
preciating its doctrine of a future life. 

In the deep background of the Magian theology looms, in 
mysterious obscurity, the belief in an infinite first principle, 
Zeruana Akerana. According to most of the scholars who 
have investigated it, the meaning of this term is “Time 
without Bounds,” or absolute duration. But Bohlen says it 
signifies the “Uncreated Whole”; and Schlegel thinks it 
denotes the “Indivisible One.” The conception seems to 
have been to the people mostly an unapplied abstraction, too 
vast and remote to become prominent in their speculation, or 
influential in their faith. Spiegel, indeed, thinks the con- 
ception was derived from Babylon, and added to the system 
at a later period than the other doctrines. The beginning 
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of vital theology, the source of actual ethics to the Zoroas- 
trians, was in the idea of the two antagonist powers, Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, the first emanations of Zeruana, who divide 
between them in unresting strife the empire of the universe. 
The former is the Principle of Good,— the perfection of 
intelligence, beneficence, and light; the source of al-reflected 
excellence. The latter is the Prineiple of Evil,— the con- 
triver of misery and death, the king of darkness, the instiga- 
tor of all wrong. With sublime beauty the ancient.Persian 
said, “ Light is the body of Ormuzd: Darkness is the body 
of Ahriman.” There has been much dispute whether the 
Persian theology grew out of the idea of an essential and 
eternal dualism, or was based on the conception of a partial 
and temporary battle; in other words, whether Ahriman 
was originally and necessarily evil, or fell from a divine 
estate. In the fragmentary documents which have.reached 
us, the whole subject lies in confusion. It is scarcely possi- 
ble to unravel the tangled mesh. Sometimes it seems to be 
taught that Ahriman was at first good,—an angel of light 
who, through envy of his great compeer, sank from his 
primal purity, darkened into hatred, and became the ran- 
corous enemy of truth and love. At other times he appears 
to be considered as the pure primordial essence of evil. The 
various views may have prevailed in different ages or in 
different schools. Upon the whole, however, we hold the 
opinion that the real Zoroastrian idea of Ahriman was moral 
and free, not physical and fatal. The whole basis of the 
universe was good; evil was an after perversion, a foreign 
interpolation, a battling mixture. First, the perfect Zeru- 
ana was once all in all; Ahriman, as well as Ormuzd, pro- 
ceeded from him; and the inference that he was pure 
would seem to belong to the idea of his origin. Secondly, 
so far as the account of Satan given in the book of Job, 
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perhaps the earliest appearance of the Persian notion in 
Jewish literature, warrants any inference or supposition at 
all, it would lead to the image of one who was originally 
a prince in heaven, and who must have fallen thence to 
become the builder and potentate of hell. Thirdly, that 
matter is not an essential core of evil, the utter antagonist 
of spirit, and that Ahriman is not evil by an intrinsic neces- 
sity, will appear from the two conceptions lying at the base 
and crown of the Persian system ; — that the creation, as it 
first came from the hands of Ormuzd, was perfectly good ; 
and that finally the purified material world shall exist again 
unstained by a breath of evil, Ahriman himself becoming 
like Ormuzd. He is not, then, aboriginal and indestructible 
evil in substance. The conflict between Ormuzd and him 
is the temporary ethical struggle of light and darkness, not 
the internecine ontological war of spirit and matter. Réth 
says, “ Ahrimam was originally good, his fall was a determi- 
nation of his will, not an inherent necessity of his nature.” * 
Whatever other conceptions may be found, whatever incon- 
sistencies or contradictions to this may appear, still we 
believe the genuine Zoroastrian view was such as we have 
now stated. The opposite doctrine arose from the more 
abstruse lucubrations of a more modern time, and is Mani- 
chean, not Zoroastrian. 

Ormuzd created a resplendent and happy world. Ahri- 
man instantly made deformity, impurity, and gloom, in 
opposition to it. All beauty, virtue, harmony, truth, bless- 
edness, were the work of the former. All ugliness, vice, 
discord, falsehood, wretchedness, belonged to the latter. 
They grappled and mixed in a million hostile shapes. This 
universal battle is the ground of ethics, the clarion-call to 
eR OTe TO eT ee ee 
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marshal out the hostile hosts of good and ill; and all other 
war is but a result and a symbol of it. The strife thus 
indicated between a Deity and a Deyil, both subordinate to 
the unmoved ETERNAL, was the Persian solution of the 
problem of evil; their answer to the staggering question, why 
pleasure and pain, benevolence and malignity, are so con- 
flictingly mingled in the works of nature and in the soul of 
man. In the long struggle that ensued, Ormuzd created 
multitudes of co-operant angels to assail his foe, stocking 
the clean empire of Light with celestial allies of his holy 
banner, who hang from heaven in great numbers, ready at 
the prayer of the righteous man to hie to his aid and work 
him a thousand-fold good. Ahriman, likewise, created an 
equal number of assistant demons, peopling the filthy domain 
of Darkness with counterbalancing swarms of infernal fol- 
lowers of his pirate flag, who lurk at the summit of hell, 
watching to snatch every opportunity to ply their vocation 
of sin-and ruin. There are such hosts of these invisible 
antagonists sown abroad, and incessantly active, that every 
star is crowded and all space teems with them. Each man 
has a good and a bad angel, a ferver and a dey, who are 
endeavoring in every manner to acquire control over his 
conduct and to get possession of his soul, 

The Persians curiously personified the source of organic 
life in the world under the emblem of a primeval bull. In 
this symbolic beast were packed the seeds and germs of all 
the creatures afterwards to people the earth. Ahriman, to 
ruin the creation of which this animal was the life-medium, 
sought to kill him. He set upon him two of his devs, who 
are called “adepts of death.” They stung him in his breast, 
and plagued him until he died of rage. But, as he was 
dying, from his right shoulder sprang the androgynal Kai- 
omorts, who was the stock-root of humanity. His body was 
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made from fire, air, water, and earth, to which Ormuzd 
added an immortal soul, and bathed him with an elixir 
which rendered him fair and glittering as a youth of fifteen, 
and would have preserved him so perennially had it not been 
for the assaults of the Evil One.* Ahriman, the enemy of 
all life, determined to slay him, and at last accomplished his 
object; but as Kaiomorts fell, from his seed, through the 
power of Ormuzd, originated Meschia and Meschiane, male 
and female, the first human pair, from whom all our race 
have descended. They would never have died, } but Ahri- 
man, in the guise of a serpent, seduced them, and they sinned 
and fell. This account is partly drawn from that later trea- 
tise, the Bundehesh, whose mythological cosmogony reminds 
us of the Scandinavian Ymer. But we conceive it to be 
strictly reliable as a representation of the Zoroastrian faith 
in its essential doctrines; for the earlier documents, the 
Yasna, and the Yeshts, and the Vendidad, contain the same 
things in obscure and undeveloped expressions. They, too, 
make repeated mention of the mysterious bull, and of Kai- 
omorts.{ They invariably represent death as resulting from 
the hostility of Ahriman. The earliest Avestan account of 
the earthly condition of men describes them as living in a 
garden which Yima or Jemschid had enclosed at the com- 
mand of Ormuzd.§ During the golden age of his reign they 
were free from heat and cold, sickness and death. “In the 
garden which Yima made they led a most beautiful life, and 
they bore none of the marks which Ahriman has since made 
upon men.” But Ahriman’s envy and hatred knew no rest 


* Kleuker’s Zend-Avesta, Band I. Anhang 1, s. 263. 
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until he and his devs had, by their lies and wiles, broken into 
this paradise, betrayed Yima and his people into falsehood, 
and so, by introducing corruption into their hearts, put an end 
to their glorious earthly immortality. This view is set forth 
in the opening fargards of the Vendidad; and it has been 
clearly illustrated, in an elaborate contribution upon the 
“Old Iranian Mythology,” by Professor Westergaard.* 
Death, like all other evils, was an after effect, thrust into 
the purely good creation of Ormuzd by the cunning malice 
of Ahriman. The Vendidad, at its commencement, recounts 
the various products of Ormuzd’s beneficent power, and 
adds after each particular, “Thereupon Ahriman, who is full 
of death, made an opposition to the same.” 

According to the Zoroastrian modes of thought, what 
would have been the fate of man had Ahriman not existed 
or not interfered? Plainly, mankind would have lived on 
for ever in innocence and joy. They would have been 
blessed with all placid delights, exempt from hate, sickness, 
pain, and every other ill; and when the earth was full of 
them, Ormuzd would have taken his sinless subjects to his 
own native realm of light on high. But when they forsook 
the true worship and service of Ormuzd, falling into deceit 
and defilement, they became the subjects of Ahriman; and 
he would inflict on them, as the creatures of his hated rival, 
all the dreadful burden of calamities in his. power, dissolve 
the masterly workmanship of their bodies in death, and then 
take their souls as prisoners into his own dark abode. “Had 
Meschia continued to bring meet praises, it would have hap- 
pened that when the time of man, created pure, had come, 
his soul, created pure and immortal, would immediately 
have gone to the seat of bliss.”f “Ileaven was destined 


%* Weber’s Indische Studien, Band Ill. s. 411. 
+ Yesht LXXXVI. Kleuker, Band Ii. s. 211. 
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for man upon condition that he was humble of heart, obe- 
dient to the law, and pure in thought, word, and deed.” But 
“by believing the lies of Ahriman they became sinners, and 
their souls must remain in his nether kingdom until the 
resurrection of their bodies.” * Ahriman’s triumph thus 
culminates in the death of man and that banishment of the 
disembodied soul into hell which takes the place of its origi- 
nally intended reception into heaven. 

The law of Ormuzd, revealed through Zoroaster, furnishes 
to all who faithfully observe it in purity of thought, speech, 
and action, “when body and soul have separated, attain- 
ment of paradise in the next world,”} while the neglecters 
of it “will pass into the dwelling of the devs,’ | — “after 
death will have no part in paradise, but will occupy the place 
of darkness destined for the wicked.”§ The third day after 
death, the soul advances upon “the way created by Ormuzd 
for good and bad;” to be examined as to its conduct. The 
pure soul passes up from this evanescent world, over the 
bridge Chinevad, to the everlasting world of Ormuzd, and 
joyously joins the blessed angels. The sinful soul is bound 
and led over the way made for the godless, and finds his 
place at the bottom of gloomy hell.|| An Avestan frag- 
ment{[ and the Viraf-Nameh give the same account, only 
with more picturesque fulness. On the soaring bridge the 
soul meets Rashne-rast, the angel of justice, who tries those 
that present themselves before him. If the merits prevail, 
a figure of dazzling substance, radiating glory and fragrance, 
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advances and accosts the justified soul, saying: “I am thy 
good angel; I was pure at the first, but thy good deeds have 
made me purer” ; — and the happy one is straightway led to 
Paradise. But when the vices outweigh the virtues, a dark 
and frightful image, featured with ugliness and exhaling a 
noisome smell, meets the condemned soul, and cries: “I am 
thy evil spirit; bad myself, thy crimes have made me worse.” 
Then the culprit staggers on his uncertain foothold, is hurled 
from the dizzy causeway, and precipitated into the gulf which 
yawns horribly below. A sufficient reason for believing 
these last details no late and foreign interpolation, is that 
the Vendidad itself contains all that is essential in them,— 
Garotman, the heaven of Ormuzd, open to the pure, — 
Dutsakh, the abode of devs, ready for the wicked, — Chin- 
eyad, the bridge of ordeal, upon which all must pass.* 
Some authors have claimed that ancient disciples of Zo- 
roaster believed in a purifying, intermediate state for the 
dead. Passages stating such a doctrine are found in the 
Yeshts, Sades, and in later Parsee-works. But whether the 
translations we now possess of these passages are accurate, 
and the passages themselves authoritative to establish the 
ancient prevalence of such a belief, we have not yet the 
means for deciding. There was a yearly solemnity, called 
the “ Festival for the Dead,” — still observed by the Parsees, 
— held at the season when it was thought that that portion 
of the sinful departed who had ended their penance were 
raised from Dutsakh to earth, from earth to Garotman. Du 
Perron says that this took place only during the last five 
days of the year, when the souls of all deceased sinners who 
were undergoing punishment had permission to leave their 
confinement and visit their relatives; after which, those not 
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yet purified were to return, but those for whom a sufficient 
atonement had been offered were to proceed to Paradise. 
For proof that this doctrine was held, reference is made to 
the following passage, with others: “ During these five days 
Ormuzd empties hell. The imprisoned souls shall be freed 
from Ahriman’s plagues when they pay penance and are 
ashamed of their sins; and they shall receive a heavenly 
nature; the meritorious deeds of themselves and of their 
families cause this liberation; all the rest must return to 
Dutsakh.”* Rhode thinks this was a part of the old Per- 
sian faith, and the source of the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
Purgatory.+ But whether so or not, it is certain that the 
Zoroastrians regarded the whole residence of the departed 
souls in hell as temporary. 

The duration of the present order of the world was fixed 
at twelve thousand years, divided into four equal epochs. 
In the first three-thousand years, Ormuzd creates and reigns 
triumphantly over his empire. Through the next cycle, 
Abriman is calling forth and carrying on his hostile works. 
The third epoch is occupied with a drawn battle between 
the upper and lower kings and their adherents. During 
the fourth period, Ahriman is to be victorious, and a state of 
things inconceivably dreadful is to prevail. The brightness 
of all clear things will be shrouded, the happiness of all joy- 
ful creatures be destroyed, innocence disappear, religion be 
scoffed from the world, and crime, horror, and war be ram- 
pant. Famine will spread, pests and plagues stalk over the 
earth, and showers of black rain fall. But at last Ormuzd 
shall rise in his might and put an end to these awful scenes. 
He will send on earth a saviour, Sosiosch, to deliver man- 
kind, to wind up the final period of time, and to bring the 
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arch-enemy to judgment. At the sound of the voice of 
Sosiosch the dead will come forth. Good, bad, indifferent, 
all alike will rise, each in his order. Kaiomorts, the origi- 
nal single ancestor of men, will be the firstling. Next, 
Meschia and Meschiane, the primal parent pair, will appear. 
And then the whole multitudinous family of mankind will 
throng up. The genii of the elements will render up the 
sacred materials intrusted to them, and rebuild the decom- 
posed bodies. Each soul will recognize, and haste to re- 
occupy, its old tenement of flesh, now renewed, improved, 
and immortalized. Former acquaintances will then know 
each other. “Behold, my father! my mother! my brother! 
my wife !— they shall exclaim.” * 

In this exposition we have —following the guidance of 
Du Perron, Foucher, Kleuker, J. G. Miiller, and other early 
scholars in this field — attributed the doctrine of a general 
and bodily resurrection of the dead to the ancient Zoroas- 
trians. The subsequent researches of Burnouf, Roth, and 
others, have shown that several, at least, of the passages 
which Anquetil supposed to teach such a doctrine, were 
erroneously translated by him, and do not really contain it. 
And recently the ground has been often assumed that the doc- 
trine of the resurrection does not belong to the Avesta, but is 
indeed a more modern dogma, derived by the Parsees from 
the Jews or the Christians, and only forced upon the old 
text by misinterpretation through the Pehlevi version and 
the Parsee commentary. A question of so grave impor- 
tance demands careful examination. In the absence of 
that reliable translation of the entire original documents, 
and that thorough elaboration of all the extant materials, 
which we are awaiting from the hands of Professor Spiegel, 
pn wees Sy Simei ae 
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whose second volume has long been due, and Professor 
Westergaard, whose second and third volumes are eagerly 
looked for, we must make the best use of the resources actu- 
ally available, and then leave the point in such plausible 
light as existing ae and fair reasoning can throw 
upon it. 

In the first iter it should be observed, that, admitting the 
doctrine to be nowhere mentioned in the Avesta, still it does 
not follow.that the belief was not prevalent when the Avesta 
was written. We know that the Christians of the first two 
centuries believed a great many things of which there is no 
statement in the New Testament. Spiegel holds that the 
doctrine in debate is not in the Avesta, the text of which in 
its present form he thinks was written after the time of 
Alexander.* But he confesses that the resurrection-theory 
was already in existence before that time.t Now if the 
Avesta, committed to writing three hundred years before 
Christ, at a time when the doctrine of the resurrection is 
known to have been believed, yet contains no reference to 
it, the same relation of facts may just as well have existed 
if we date the record seven centuries earlier. We possess 
only a small and broken portion of the original Zoroastrian 
Scriptures ; as Roth says, songs, invocations, prayers, snatch- 
es of traditions, parts of a code,—the shattered fragments 
of a once stately building. If we could recover the com- 
plete documents in their earliest condition, it might appear 
that the now lost parts contained the doctrine of the general 
resurrection fully formed. We have many explicit refer- 
ences to many ancient Zoroastrian books no longer in exist- 
ence. For example, the Parsees have a very early account 
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that the Avesta at first consisted of twenty-one Nosks. Of 
these but one has been preserved complete, and small parts 
of three or four others. The rest are utterly wanting. The 
fifth Nosk, whereof not any portion remains to us, was called 
the Do-az-ah Hamast. It contained thirty-two chapters, 
treating, among other things, “of the upper and nether 
world, of the resurrection, of the bridge Chinevad, and of the 
fate after death.”* If this evidence be true, — and we know 
of no reason for not crediting it, —it is perfectly decisive. 
But at all events, the absence from the extant parts of the 
Zend-Avesta of the doctrine under examination, is no proof 
that the doctrine was not received when the documents were 
penned. 

Secondly, we have the unequivocal assertion of Theopom- 
pus, in the fourth century before Christ, that the Magi 
taught the doctrine of a general resurrection.t “At the 
appointed epoch Ahriman shall be subdued,” and “men 
shall live again and shall be immortal.” Aristotle calls 
Ormuzd Zeus, and Ahriman Haides, the Greek names re- 
spectively of the lord of the starry Olympians above, and 
the monarch of the Stygian ghosts beneath. Another form 
also in which the early Greek authors betray their acquaint- 
ance with the Persian conception of a conflict between Or- 
muzd and Ahriman is in the idea — expressed by Xenophon 
in his Cyropedia, in the dialogue between Araspes and 
Cyrus — of two souls in man, one a brilliant efflux of good, 
the other a dusky emanation of evil, each bearing the like- 
ness of its parent.{ Since we know from Theopompus that 
certain conceptions, illustrated in the Bundehesh and not 
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contained in the fragmentary Avestan books which have 
reached us, were actually received Zoroastrian tenets four 
centuries before Christ, we are strongly supported in giving 
credence to the doctrinal statements of that book as afford- 
ing, in spite of its lateness, a correct epitome of the old Per- 
sian theology. 

Thirdly, we are still further warranted in admitting the 
antiquity of the Zoroastrian system as including the resur- 
rection theory, when we consider the internal harmony and 
organic connection of parts in it; how the doctrines all fit 
together, and imply each other, and could scarcely have ex- 
isted apart. Men were the creatures of Ormuzd. They 
should have lived immortally under his favor and in his 
realm. But Ahriman, by treachery, got possession of a 
large portion of them. Now when, at the end of the fourth 
period into which the world-course was divided by the Ma- 
gian theory, as _Theopompus testifies, Ormuzd overcomes 
this arch-adversary, will he not rescue his own unfortunate 
creatures from the realm of darkness in which they have 
been imprisoned? When a king storms an enemy’s castle, 
he delivers from the dungeons his own soldiers who were 
taken captives in a former defeat. The expectation of a 
great prophet, Sosiosch, to come and vanquish Ahriman and 
his swarms, unquestionably appears in the Avesta itself.* 
With this notion, in inseparable union, the Parsee tradition, 
running continuously back, as is claimed, to a very remote 
time, joins the doctrine of a general resurrection ; a doctrine 
literally stated in the Vendidad,f and in many other places 
in the Avesta, { where it has not yet been shown to be an 
interpolation, but only supposed so by very questionable 
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constructive inferences. The consent of intrinsic adjust- 
ment and of historic evidence would, therefore, lead to the 
conclusion that this was an old Zoroastrian dogma. In dis- 
proof of this conclusion there is no direct positive evidence 
whatever, and no inferential argument cogent enough to 
produce conviction in us. 

There are sufficient reasons for the belief that the doc- 
trine of a resurrection was quite early adopted from the 
Persians by the Jews, not borrowed at a much later time 
from the Jews by the Parsees. The conception of Ahri- 
man, the evil serpent, bearing death (die Schlange Angra- 
mainyus, der voll Tod ist), is interwrought from the first 
throughout the Zoroastrian scheme. In the Hebrew rec- 
ords, on the contrary, such an idea appears but incidentally, 
briefly, rarely, and only in the later books. The account of 
the introduction of sin and death by the serpent, in the Gar- 
den of Eden, dates from a time subsequent to the commence- 
ment of the Captivity. Von Bohlen, in his Introduction to 
the Book of Genesis, says the narrative was drawn from the 
Zend-Avesta. Rosenmiiller, in his commentary on the 
passage, says the narrator had in view the Zoroastrian no- 
tions of the serpent Ahriman and his deeds. Dr. Martin 
Haug —an acute and learned writer, whose opinion is en- 
titled to great weight, as he is the freshest scholar acquainted 
with this whole field in the light of all that others have 
done —thinks it certain that Zoroaster lived in a gray an- 
tiquity, from fifteen hundred to two thousand years before 
Christ. He says that Judaism after the exile — and through 
Judaism Christianity afterwards — received an important 
influence from Zoroastrianism ; an influence which, in regard 
to the doctrine of angels, Satan, and the resurrection of the 
dead, cannot be mistaken.* The Hebrew theology had no 
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demonology, no Satan, until after the residence at Babylon. 
This is admitted. Well, is not the resurrection a pendant 
to the doctrine of Satan? Without the idea of a Satan there 
would be no idea of a retributive banishment of souls into 
hell, and of course no occasion for a vindicating restoration 
of them thence to their former or a superior state. 

In this point the theory of Rawlinson is very important. 
He argues, with various proofs and great cogency, that the 
Dualistic doctrine was a heresy which broke out very early 
among the primitive Aryans, who then were the single an- 
cestry of the subsequent Iranians and Indians. This heresy 
was forcibly suppressed. Its adherents, driven out of India, 
went to Persia, and, after severe conflicts and final admix- 
ture with the Magians, there established their faith.* The 
sole passage in the Old Testament teaching the resurrec- 
tion, is in the so-called book of Daniel,—a book full of 
Chaldean and Persian allusions, written less than two cen- 
turies before Christ, long after we know it was a received 
Zoroastrian tenet, and long after the Hebrews had been ex- 
posed to the whole tide and atmosphere of the triumphant 
Persian power. The unchangeable tenacity of the Medes 
and Persians is a proverb. How often the Hebrew people 
lapsed into idolatry, accepting Pagan gods, doctrines, and rit- 
ual, is notorious. And in particular, how completely subject 
they were to Persian influence appears clearly in large parts 
of the Biblical history, and particularly in the books of Esther 
and Ezekiel. The origin of the term Beelzebub, too, in the 
New Testament, is plain. To say that the Persians derived 
the doctrine of the resurrection from the Jews, seems to us 
as arbitrary as it would be to affirm that they also borrowed 
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from them the custom, mentioned by Ezekiel, of Weeping 
for Tammuz in the gates of the temple. 

In view of the whole case as it stands, until further re- 
searches either strengthen it or put a different aspect upon 
it, we feel forced to think that the doctrine of a general res- 
urrection was a component element in the ancient Avestan 
religion. A further question of considerable interest arises 
as to the nature of this resurrection, whether it was conceived 
as physical or as spiritual. We have no data to furnish a 
determinate answer. Plutarch quotes from Theopompus 
the opinion of the Magi, that when, at the subdual of Ahri- 
man, men are restored to life, “they shall need no nourish- 
ment and cast no shadow.” It would appear, then, that 
they must be spirits. The inference is not reliable; for the 
idea may be, that all causes of decay shall be removed, so 
that no food will be necessary to supply the wasting pro- 
cesses which no longer exist; and that the entire creation 
will be so full of light that a shade will be impossible. It 
might be thought that the familiar Persian conception of 
angels, both good and evil, fervers and devs, and the recep- 
tion of departed souls into their company, with Ormuzd in 
Garotman, or with Ahriman in Dutsakh, would exclude the 
belief in a future bodily resurrection. But Christians and 
Mohammedans at this day believe in immaterial angels and 
devils, and in the immediate entrance of disembodied souls 
upon reward or punishment in their society, and still believe 
in their final return to the earth, and a restoration to them 
of their former tabernacles of flesh. Discordant, incoherent, 
as the two beliefs may be, if their coexistence is a fact 
with cultivated and reasonable people now, much more 
was it possible with an undisciplined and credulous populace 
three thousand years in the past. Again, it has been argued 
that the indignity with which the ancient Persians treated 
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the dead body, refusing to bury it or to burn it lest the earth 
or the fire be polluted, is incompatible with the supposition 
that they expected a resurrection of the flesh. In the first 
place it is impossible to reason safely to any dogmatic con- 
clusions from the funereal customs of a people. These 
usages are so much a matter of capricious priestly ritual, 
ancestral tradition, unreasoning instinct, blind or morbid 
superstition, that any consistent doctrinal construction is not 
fairly to be put upon them. Secondly, the Zoroastrians did 
not express scorn or loathing for the corpse by their manner 
of disposing of it. The greatest pains were taken to keep it 
from disgusting decay, by placing it in “the driest, purest, 
openest place,” upon a summit where fresh winds blow, and 
where certain beasts and birds, accounted most sacred, might 
eat the corruptible portion; then the clean bones were care- 
fully buried. The dead body had yielded to the hostile 
working of Ahriman, and become his possession. The 
priests bore it out on a bed or a carpet, and exposed it to 
the light in the gaze of the sun. The demon was thus ex- 
orcised; and the body became further purified in being 
. eaten by the sacred animals, and no putrescence was left to 
contaminate earth, water, or fire.* Furthermore, it is to be 
noticed that the modern Parsees dispose of their dead in ex- 
actly the same manner depicted in the earliest accounts; and 
yet they zealously hold to a literal resurrection of the body. 
If the giving of the flesh to the dog and the vulture in their 
case exists with this belief, it may have done so with their an- 
cestors before Nebuchadnezzar swept the Jews to Babylon. 
Finally, it is quite reasonable to conclude that the old Per- 
sian doctrine of a resurrection did include the physical body, 
when we recollect that in the Zoroastrian scheme of thought 
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there is no hostility to matter or to earthly life, but all is 
regarded as pure and good, except so far as the serpent 
Abriman has introduced evil. The expulsion of this evil 
with his ultimate overthrow, the restoration of all as it was 
at first, in purity, gladness, and eternal life, would be the 
obvious and consistent carrying out of the system. Hatred 
of earthly life, contempt for the flesh, the notion of an essen- 
tial and irreconcilable warfare of soul against body, are Brah- 
manic and Manichzan, not Zoroastrian. Still the ground- 
plan and style of thought may not have been consistently 
adhered to. The expectation that the very same body 
would be restored was known to the Jews a century or two 
before Christ. One of the martyrs, whose history is told in the 
Second Book of*Maccabees, in the agonies of death plucked 
out his own bowels, and called on the Lord to restore those 
to him again at the resurrection. Considering the notion of 
a resurrection of the body as a sensuous burden on the idea 
of a resurrection of the soul, it may have been a later devel- 
opment originating with the Jews. But it seems to us de- 
cidedly more probable that the Magi held it as a legitimate 
part of their creed before they came in contact with the 
children of Israel. Such an opinion may be modestly held 
until further information is afforded, or some new and fatal 
objection brought. 

After this resurrection a thorough separation will be made 
of the good from the bad. “Father shall be divided from 
child, sister from brother, friend from friend. The inno- 
cent one shall weep over the guilty one, the guilty one shall 
weep for himself. Of two sisters one shall be pure, one cor- 
rupt; they shall be treated according to their deeds.” * 
Those who have not, in the intermediate state, fully expi- 
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ated their sins, will, in sight of the whole creation, be re- 
manded to the pit of punishment. But the author of evil 
shall not exult over them for ever. Their prison-house will 
soon be thrown open. The pangs of three terrible days 
and nights, equal to the agonies of nine thousand years, will 
purify all, even the worst of the demons. The anguished ery 
of the damned, as they writhe in the lurid caldron of tor- 
ture, rising to heaven, will find pity in the soul of Ormuzd, 
and he will release them from their sufferings. A blazing 
star, the comet Gurtzscher, will fall upon the earth. In the 
heat of its conflagration, great and small mountains will melt 
and flow together as liquid metal. Through this glowing 
flood all human kind must pass. To the righteous it will 
prove as a pleasant bath, of the temperature of milk; but 
on the wicked the flame will inflict terrific pain. Ahriman 
will run up and down Chinevad in the perplexities of an- 
guish and despair. The earth-wide fire-stream, flowing on, 
will cleanse every spot and every thing. Even the loath- 
some realm of darkness and torment shall be burnished, and 
made a part of the all-inclusive Paradise. Ahriman himself, 
reclaimed to virtue, replenished with primal light, abjuring 
the memories of his envious ways, and furling henceforth 
the sable standard of his rebellion, shall become a minister- 
ing spirit of the Most High, and, together with Ormuzd, 
chant the praises of Time-without-Bounds. All darkness, 
falsehood, suffering, shall flee utterly away, and the whole 
universe be filled by the illumination of good spirits blessed 
with fruitions of eternal delight. In regard to the fate of 
man, 
Such are the parables Zartusht addressed 
To Iran’s faith, in the ancient Zend-Avyest. 
W. R. A. 
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BY REV. WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 


Lake Como. — Milan. — Pavia. — Genoa. — Leghorn. — Pisa. — 
Sorrento. 


From the Splugen Pass our course was along Lake Como, 
and through Milan and Genoa, to Leghorn. 

Chiavenna was our first stopping-place in Italy. And 
there so singular and so interesting so many common things 
seemed, because of their foreign names or color! I waiked 
from one contradina to another, and from piazza to piazza; 
that is, from street to street and from square to square. On 
the signs I was delighted with the words sartore for tailor, 
calzolago for shoemaker, fabro for blacksmith, and droghiere 
for grocer. And the common names of Benedetto, Battista, 
Benvenuto, Giovanni, and Giacomo had a charm for me in 
the reading, like words out of old romances, and like dim 
reminiscences of pleasant people whom I had formerly 
known. I entered a caffe to try what meaning there might 
be for others in the words “ Una tazzia di caffe”; and I was 
gratified by finding that at once it was understood as a de- 
mand for a cup of black coffee with sugar, and a glass of cold 
water. Seeing a great square tower standing alone, I made 
it be understood that I wished to know if it were “una cam- 
panile” ; and being answered that it was, I then inferred its 
neighborhood to a church. However, the church was too 
dark for me to enter. But alongside of the church was a 
cloistered square, round which I walked, dimly discerning 
the tablets and pictures on the walls. After returning to the 
hotel I stood upon the balcony which overhangs the street, 
and I thought that it was like a scene on the stage, or like 
something in an old picture, the view which I had of the 
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long, narrow street with a rivulet running down it, and with 
a dim lamp hanging here and there over the middle, by 
cords high up drawn from side to side. 

Varenna, where next we stopped, is on the Lake of Como. 
O what an evening it was, — that first evening on the lake 
of Como! Soon as the sun went down out of sight began 
what is the peculiar charm of the scenery there, — the haze, 
soft and purple, which so beautifies distant objects. And in 
that haze, that warm, still evening, their tops high in the air, 
and their shadows on the lake, how beautiful the mountains 
were! Satisfied, happy, I sat in their presence, with not a 
sound to disturb me, and with nothing to be heard but the 
splash of the water against the steps of the house, till there 
came quietly along the shore a boat with a lamp blazing in 
front of it, and with a fisherman bending over the side with 
a spear, intent on his business. And I said: “ This satisfies 
me. In Switzerland, I do not know that my expectations 
were surpassed; but on this lake they are indeed exceeded.” 

After leaving the Lake of Como, we stayed a few days at 
Milan. It is a fine, flourishing city. It is an ancient city; 
and when it was Roman, it was one of the chief cities of the 
empire. But of all the temples, baths, theatres, statues, 
arches, of which once it was full, scarcely anything has sur- 
vived the ravages of Attila with his Goths, and of Frederic 
Barbarossa, instigated as he was by the jealous cities of the 
neighborhood, Como, Cremona, and Pavia. Indeed, it is 
said that on Palm Sunday, in the year 1162, of all Milan 
nothing was left standing but the churches, and of Roman 
Milan nothing whatever, except some ten or fifteen columns 
of some old edifice, ranged in front of a church, and serving 
as a kind of approach to it. 

At Milan, the churches are the chief objects of interest, 
and deservedly so, from their character and from history. 
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For perhaps in all Italy Milan was next after Rome for in- 
fluence, during those times while Christianity was supersed- 
ing Paganism, and was again itself in its simplicity, being 
superseded by Pagan ceremonies. 

The church of San Vittore al Corpo is an old edifice, and 
is probably, as a church, the most ancient in origin of any 
in Milan. In this church St. Ambrose, at the head of the 
growing and popular party, achieved his victory over those 
who claimed to abide more strictly by the doctrine of the 
Apostles as to the unity of God. In this church was first 
used the chant called Ambrosian, and the ritual which is 
now the liturgy of the diocese of Milan. In all the Roman 
Church, it is, I suppose, only in this diocese that there is em- 
ployed a liturgy different from that of Rome. In the ear- 
lier ages, and indeed till within the last three hundred years 
in many countries, and sometimes in every province in the 
same country, there was a liturgy peculiar to it. At pres- 
ent, of all the communities which own the authority of the 
Pope, probably the diocese of Milan is the only exception 
to that uniformity of worship which it has long been the 
policy of the Vatican to establish. The version of the Scrip- 
tures which is read during the service is not the Vulgate, 
which is the translation used in every other Catholic district, 
but is an older, very early version called the Italic. The 
Milanese are very proud and jealous of their ecclesiastical 
peculiarities, and it is said that often they speak of them- 
selves as Ambrosians in contradistinction to Romanists. It 
was at this same church of San Vittore al Corpo that the 
Emperor Theodosius was barred from entrance, one Sunday, 
after an atrocious act of slaughter. As he came to the gates 
of the church, he was met by Ambrose, glowing with Chris- 
tian indignation. This act of Christian discipline, from the 
age in which it occurred, no doubt emboldened afterwards 
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many a person to deeds of priestly daring, and so was of a 
most decisive character in its influence on the Christian 
Church, and on the growing pretensions of the hierarchy. 
The church of Sant’ Ambrogio was built about a thousand 
years ago, and was erected on the site of a church built by 
St. Ambrose in the fourth century, and of which it was prob- 
ably made to preserve the chief characteristics. In front of 
the church is a large square enclosed on three sides by ar- 
eades. In early Christian times, not the very earliest, but 
yet in early times, only baptized persons were admitted into 
the church; and those who were merely catechumens as- 
sembled themselves in the atrium, the square in front of 
the holy edifice, whence they looked in through the gates, 
as at a place of privilege and Christian attainment. In at 
the doors of this church of Sant’ Ambrogio I passed, not 
without a thought for them who had formerly been stopped 
at its gates, — pagan seekers after light in those days when 
heathenism itself was growing even darker than its wont. 
In this church, a strange, prominent object standing in the 
nave is a pillar about fifteen feet in height, on the top of 
which is a serpent with one coil in its body, and perhaps 
about four feet in length. In the year 1001 it was given to 
the Archbishop of Milan by the Emperor of Constantinople, 
as being the brazen serpent which was made by Moses and 
set up on a pole in the desert, apparently the text being for- 
gotten in which it is said that Hezekiah “brake in pieces the 
brazen serpent which Moses had made: for unto those days 
the children of Israel did burn incense to it.” It is supposed 
that it may originally have been some talisman, such as would 
seem to have been once used in Alexandria. Another ob- 
ject of interest in the church is a tomb of the fourth century, 
in which was buried the daughter of that Emperor Theodo- 
sius whom St. Ambrose shut out at the church doors among 
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the catechumens. The pulpit is of marble, and is very 
quaintly decorated with workmanship unquestionably very 
old from its being so very grotesque. On one side of the 
pulpit is a representation of what was a very characteristic 
usage of the early Christians, — the love-feast. These prim- 
itive Christians sit at a long table covered with viands and 
bottles, and every one of them has a great knife in his hand. 
To the Pagans there seemed to be a strange mystery in the 
social and religious meetings of the early Christians ; and to 
ourselves, perhaps, there is a something strange and solemn 
in the sound of the word dyamn; but this dydzn, this love- 
feast carved on the pulpit at Milan, is of a character very 
simple and domestic, and even jovial. 

But the cathedral is the grand church, and indeed it is the 
glory of Milan. Now nearly five hundred years it has been 
in building, and it is yet scarcely finished. The first stone 
of the edifice was laid in-the fourteenth century by Gian’ 
Galeazzo Visconti; and still the work of erection is going 
on. By Napoleon there was expended on the cathedral the 
sum of seven hundred thousand dollars. The work of many 
ages and of many successive generations of workmen, and 
of many master-minds, it is indeed worthy of the labor which 
it has cost. Yet laborious is not at all what it would seem 
to have been as a work. It does not look like a painful pil- 
ing of stones, but rather like a growth of nature, like some 
majestic tree, the roots of which were fastened in the earth, 
and the great leafy arms of which were stretched out under- 
neath the heavens silently and without effort. The building 
is nearly five hundred feet in length, and, measured to the 
top of the spire, it is more than three hundred and fifty 
feet in height. The roof is supported from withinside by 
fifty-six pillars. And, both inside and outside, every stone 
of the edifice is of polished marble. It is indeed a wonder- 
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ful work. In the western end there are five doors, or rather 
there are five pairs of great gates, as entrances to the cathe- 
dral. Between these gates and above them, and up to the 
very top of it, all the vast front is alive with carving, — 
scenes and objects from the Scriptures. But of walls fairly 
proportioned, of buttresses, windows, roofs, pinnacles, turrets, 
and spires, no mention or enumeration can suggest the effect. 
On the outside of the building, and counting only the de- 
tached figures which stand in niches and on the pinnacles, 
there are said to be more than three thousand statues. Here, 
ranged in order and exalted on high, are the brotherhood 
of the prophets, the company of the Apostles, a noble army 
of martyrs, a congregation of saints, and indeed a whole pop- 
ulation in marble. These statues, standing day and night 
in their appointed attitudes of endurance, hope, warning, 
watchfulness, instruction, meditation, aspiration, and prayer, 
are dumb indeed, but they are dumb eloquence, and they 
seem to fill the city with the silent, subtile effect of their 
unuttered speech. 

Underneath the floor of the cathedral, in his sepulchral 
chapel, lies the body of St. Charles Borromeo. The descent 
into the chapel is by steps, underneath the choir. The price 
for seeing the body is five francs. This sum I did not grudge 
for once, for seeing what really are the relies of a person 
who has been canonized as a saint, though quite a modern 
one, it is true. The walls and the roof of the chapel are 
lined with silver gilt, embossed in which are scenes from the 
life of San Carlo, — his birth, — his giving to the poor the 
proceeds of a large estate which he had inherited, — his ad- 
ministration of the sacrament during the time of the great 
plague, — his preservation from death by having the ball of 
an assassin drop harmlessly down, after having been struck 
by it on his back, — his presidency over a reforming convo- 
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cation of the clergy,— and a great translation of saintly rel- 
ics, in which he was concerned. On the top of the altar is 
the shrine in which are the remains of San Carlo. The 
front of it is so constructed as that it can be lowered with 
the turning of the wheel. The priest by whom I was ad- 
mitted into the chapel put on a white fringed tippet over 
his black robes, and then he laid open the shrine of San 
Carlo, In a glass coffin inside lies the body of the saint, 
clothed like a living bishop, and with jewels and precious 
stones about him, of great value. Indeed, it is claimed for 
this shrine that it is the most costly in the world, not even 
excepting that of the Three Kings at Cologne. - The face of 
the saint is somewhat shrunk, and is very much discolored, — 
is indeed black. The remains are now nearly three hundred 
years old. After I had satisfied myself with the sight, with a 
few turns of the wheel by the priest, the front of the shrine 
was lifted again into its place, and the body of San Carlo 
was again in darkness. 

Round Milan, and indeed from Como to the Apennines, 
the country is very flat, and is not very interesting. A dull 
journey from Milan to Pavia was much relieved by a visit 
to the monastery of Certosa. This is said to be the finest 
monastery in the world. And I easily believe it to be such ; 
for the church belonging to it is truly grand. The monas- 
tery was founded in the fourteenth century. And the con- 
dition imposed upon the monks was, that they should spend 
their funds in augmenting the glory of the Madonna by 
beautifying their church, which is dedicated, by the words on 
the front, “To the Virgin Mary, the Mother, the Daughter, 
and the Bride of God.” Strange words these and startling 
on a first perusal of them in great letters! But turning 
away from the theological questions suggested by these 
words, what a sight it was for admiration, the front of that 
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church, all covered with sculpture from the ground to the 
roof! But inside, the church is more marvellous still, for 
everything which art can work upon has been richly deco- 
rated, — pillar and roof, chapel and altar, wall and window, 
rood and chalice. Age after age some of the best painters 
of Italy and the chief sculptors of their time have been em- 
ployed on this Certosa. And the result of their work has 
been this mosaic of painting and sculpture, this monument 
of art. At the door of the church we were met by a monk, 
smiling and courteous, and by him we were. ushered into the 
building. Soon he opened a gate into one of the chapels, 
and on my entering it he closed it, shutting me inside, and 
complying also with a regulation of the convent, by which 
no woman is admissible into the church beyond the nave, — 
not into any of the chapels, nor into the transepts, nor into 
the choir. This exclusiveness as to females would seem to 
be singular in a church dedicated specially to a woman. 

At Pavia we were detained a day, because of a bridge 
over the Po having been broken by a flood. In this city 
there is a cathedral unfinished, but begun upon a grand scale. 
A sad, melancholy, ruinous look has this Duomo. As I en- 
tered it, I noticed standing in one corner a large model of 
what the church was intended to be. But this also is ruinous, 
and is much worm-eaten. While I was looking round on the 
walls of this great failure, a little ragged boy beckoned to me 
vehemently. And on my advancing towards him, he run up 
the steps of an altar, and by two handles took down the front 
of it. I wondered much at what the urchin was doing. It 
was a shrine which he was showing,—an ancient silver 
shrine, — that of St. Augustine. His remains, transported 
from one place to another, at last have rest in Pavia, I 
knelt upon the steps of the altar, and looked in upon the 
shrine, which encloses dust which was once alive and ablaze 
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with such a vigorous, fervent spirit. I thought of his soul in 
heaven, and of his spirit diffused by his books through the 
world and time; and then I looked at this coffer of his dust. 
I thought of his Confessions, and I longed for that grace by 
which like him I could confess the past, as though it were a 
thing I was free from, and as though it were the dark morn- 
ing of a cloudless noonday. I thought of his City of God on 
earth, and I wondered what now his thoughts would be of its 
coming, could he know what Hippo, the old city of his resi- 
dence, has been for more than a thousand years. The tomb 
underneath which the shrine is deposited is a pile of most 
beautiful sculptures in marble, in which are represented the 
chief events of Augustine’s life. Again and again, after hav- 
ing left it, I returned to this tomb, where I suppose, without 
any doubt, are enclosed the remains of the great African, the 
workings of whose passionate, fervent intellect have become 
the theology of the Catholic Church, and in whose brain, 
like precious stones in the earth’s primeval fires, were formed 
those sentences so marvellous for their condensed thought, 
and which, like gems, are luminous on every side to which 
they are turned. 

At the University, which is very ancient, and which for- 
merly was very famous, I walked in the cloisters, in which 
are many tablets and monuments in memory of deceased 
professors. Among these memorials, the largest and the 
most beautiful is that to the memory of Alciati, an eminent 
professor of law in the sixteenth century. His character 
was very high, and for a long time, wherever law was known, 
his name was known. He was one of those early few, who 
thought that the scholastic doctrine of the Trinity was a tra- 
dition of the Catholic Church, like transubstantiation and the 
use of images. He was an intimate friend of the Socini. 

Between Pavia and Genoa are the Apennines. In cross- 
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ing them we found very little to interest us, — nothing, in- 
deed, except as being a line, with crossing which Italy seems 
to be more Italian, monks more numerous, vegetation more 
tropical, and fleas and beggars more afflictive. 

At Genoa we went from church to church, and from one 
palace to another, admiring pictures. These pictures are 
the glory and the pride of Genoa, and, painted for the mer- 
chant-princes of the city, in its grandest days, they illustrate 
the intimate connection which there is between commerce 
and the arts; and they witness how the liberal arts find good 
friends in that comprehension of thought and that activity of 
mind which commerce requires and elicits. ‘The merchant- 
princes of Genoa were the patrons and the friends of artists 
but it would seem as though their descendants, who have 
been princes without being merchants, had scarcely ever ac- 
quired of themselves either a picture or a statue. But what 
recurred to me again and again, as I looked across the port 
and down the Bay of Genoa, was the thought of Christopher 
Columbus, and how as a boy he looked westward, ignorant 
of the wonder, which soon he was to experience drawing 
him in a manner which others might trust to, as his feeling, 
but yet which only he himself could understand. 

From Genoa to Pisa the first part of the road we found 
to be very beautiful, — along the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, in the sands of which grows the aloe, and also lux- 
uriantly strong the cactus, —and over mountains, the sides 
of which are often varied by red and yellow soils, by gray 
rocks, and at Carrara by spots of white marble, — and 
through forests of olive-trees, the gray color of which con- 
trasts so strongly with the dark green of the tall cypress. — 

At Pisa is the cathedral to which belongs the famous bap- 
tistery, and which has the still more celebrated leaning tow- 
er for its campanile, and to which anciently belonged, as a 
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burying-ground, the Campo Santo, with its painted cloisters 
and its ancient monuments. In the cathedral still hangs the 
lamp with the accidental swinging of which the thoughts of 
Galileo, when a youth, were started to discover the property 
of the pendulum, and the way of measuring time in its flight. 

In the cathedral it is now black with rust and age; but in 
the wide temple of science it yields a light visible through 
the windows to the ends of the world. Vespers were being 
sung while I was in the cathedral, and as, clothed some in 
white, and some in purple and white, and some in brown 
and white, the priests and singing-boys grouped themselves 
together round a great desk in the middle of the choir, or 
sat each one in his own seat, aged men and little boys, I 
thought there was an air of ease and even of enjoyment 
among them which was new to me. I stood at a little dis- 
tance, watching their mystic movements, and listening to 
their singing, which was sometimes so loud and fierce and 
joyous that it seemed to me there was in it a something Co- 
rybantic. As I wondered and enjoyed, a gentleman walked 
up the steps to the choir, and stood as nearly on the inside of 
it as he could. He was dressed in black, was very neat in 
his appearance, wore spectacles, and had an umbrella under 
his arm. He was an odd sight, as he stood there, seeming 
as though much amazed at what was passing before him, 
and as though also quietly endeavoring to discover some 
possible excuse for it, or some hidden meaning in it. On 
those old ceremonies he seemed as though gazing with eyes 
from another world. _ 

From Pisa to Leghorn is a short distance over a flat 
country. At the latter place I visited the Jewish syna- 
gogue in consequence of some expectation of there being in 
it much that was worthy of notice. But I was deceived; 
for I found nothing in it worth visiting. However, I thought 
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to myself that scarcely could I be said fairly to have reached 
into Italy, till I had seen something of the Jews, as well as 
of priests, monks, olive-trees, and pictures. 

We came to Sorrento, hoping for coolness and quiet. And 
we have not been disappointed. It is not altogether the 
place which we had expected, but yet we are satisfied, 
pleased with it. If it were a village, perhaps it would be 
more agreeable than it is; but it is a city, anda very little 
city. It is surrounded by walls, and has a cathedral; but it 
has also very narrow, dirty streets; and it has only one out- 
let, except into the sea or up the side of a mountain. Still 
it is a very pleasant place, though I do not know why, and 
scarcely care why. Perhaps we feel it to be so from the 
same causes for which the Greek founders of it called it 
after the Sirens; a something of whose presence, perhaps, 
was thought to be felt here. 

I never have. known a place where it was so easy to do 
nothing as here, and with so little reproach of conscience. 
Doing nothing, one yet does not feel listless. And with al- 
most nothing to occupy or amuse, yet one craves nothing. It 
is not merely that I feel indolent here; for I do not feel so; 
and I only know how idle I have been, by my inability to 
recollect anything which I have done or thought, or even 
wished. There is a something here with which both body 
and mind are soothed. It is something more than the quiet 
of the dull little town. Itis the air. Such airas itis! It 
is such as I never have breathed elsewhere. Sweet it may 
be and it is; pure it may be, and salubrious it may be. But 
it is something more still than this, —something extraordi- 
nary: it is satisfying ; and with inhaling it, distant things seem 
more and more distant, and the things close about one seem 
more and more homelike. In the morning I step out into 
a little garden, which indeed is nothing more than a little 
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avenue bordered with orange-trees and lemon-trees, and with 
two or three vines which reach across in festoons from side 
to side. But with walking up and down the enclosure a few 
times, and with breathing the fresh air, the place seems to 
me to become Elysian, and I wonder to feel how well I am, 
and even how good and virtuous. I am sure that it is not 
merely a fancy, but that really there is a something in the 
air with inhaling which one grows contented. It is air from 
the sea; but even when it comes from the open Mediterra- 
nean, sweeping up the bay from round Capri, there is no 
stimulus in it, no smell of salt, nothing but health perhaps 
and quiescence. 

Since I wrote what is above, I have been down on the 
sea-shore, and I find that underneath this very house are the 
remains of the temple of the Sirens. Several times from 
above I had seen a portion of the ruins, but I had thought 
that probably they were of the temple of Neptune. Of this 
temple of the Sirens the larger part has fallen; having prob- 
ably been thrown down when the ground underneath it sunk 
several feet below the level of the sea. But the end of the 
edifice, shaped like an apse, is still standing, in the excava- 
tion which was made for it in the rock behind. 

On this coast, not far from here, are the islands of the Si- 
rens, past which Virgil makes Amneas sail, and which ancient- 
ly, he says, were white with the bones of victims, — persons 
who from having listened to the songs of the Sirens had 
been disabled from ever leaving their neighborhood. And 
as I sat this morning in that temple of theirs down below, 
I thought that not improbably the story of the Sirens arose 
from some experience of a state of feeling like that which 
I have described. Indeed, two or three times it has been 
our intention to start hence for Naples, but we have been 
disabled, detained by we do not know what. But no doubt 
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it is a something in the air, a something subtile and perhaps 
enervating, but very pleasant. 

And yet, too, there really is much here with which a trav- 
eller may be pleased, if not excited, — walks of some dif- 
ficulty, but yet of great beauty, —a city very little but very 
ancient, dull in itself, yet interesting to a stranger on account 
of its antiquities, — the decaying walls and gateways of the 
Middle Ages, — the remains of Roman times, — and traces 
perhaps even of times older than Rome itself, as preserved 
by the women in the shape of their ear-rings, and in the 
ornaments which they wear on their heads, and also as sur- 
viving in the cap so commonly worn by the men, and which 
is of Phrygian origin. 

But from the window of our hotel are sights for both eye 
and memory to feed upon,—the breadth of the beautiful 
bay, the opposite shore fringed with the houses of Naples, 
Portici, Pausilippo, Pozzuoli, and Baie. But these, at this 
distance, — what are they all for attraction in comparison 
with Vesuvius? Exactly opposite to our windows, across 
the bay, there it stands, — Vesuvius, with its long, sloping 
sides, and its smoking top. During two or three nights, 
when it has been active, what a fascinating sight it has been, 
flashing up, every now and then, with no great blaze, but 
yet with a fire plainly not of man’s kindling. 

But by Vesuvius one is reminded of Herculaneum. And 
with thinking of Herculaneum, O how all round this bay 
antiquity revives! and how the opposite coast becomes alive 
with the names of Neapolis, Parthenope, Puteoli, Baia, Mi- 
senum, Cum, and Avernus! Naples was the favorite resort 
of the Emperor Augustus, and so it was of nearly all of his 
successors. It was at Naples that Augustus was joined by 
Virgil for a voyage to Greece. It was at a villa on the 
opposite shore that Hadrian starved himself to death in his 
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-last illness ; and far down on the point of land to the left is 


the spot where Tiberius was suffocated, when the world could 
no longer endure his wickedness. Crassus, Cato, Lucullus, 
Pompey, Cicero, Seneca, Scipio Africanus, Pliny, Virgil, 
Horace, — the names of all of them are associated with the 
coast opposite, and especially with that part far down on the 
left, where the houses are so distinctly seen along the edge 
of the water. Though indeed there are there now no long- 
er such villas as those which Horace saw, built of marble 
and founded in the sea, — 
“Gleaming on Baiz’s golden shore, 

Yon marble domes their sunny wings expand, 

And glittering villas crown the yellow strand.” 

Baiz no doubt had a bad name in some respects, and just- 
ly. And in its neighborhood are places notorious for the 
deeds of Tiberius and Nero, and others not unlike them. 
Yet still, across this beautiful bay, how the land yonder seems 
like Elysian fields, and as though peopled, not with the names 
only, but almost with the shadowy forms of the great old 
heathen, whose favorite haunt it was! And all along that 
coast scarcely is there a place but is glorious with the past, 
as having witnessed the walk of heroes and the meditation 
of philosophers, or as having been made immortal by a poet’s 
mention. Close by Naples, at Pausilippo, is the place where 
Virgil lived and where most of his works were composed. 
Lucrinus, Avernus, Cum, Misenum, Vesuvius, Prochyta, — 
with all these Virgil is associated for ever by his poetry. At 
Misenum was a villa which belonged to Augustus, and in 
which Virgil read from his 7Eneid those beautiful lines in 
which he speaks of the Emperor’s nephew, — words which 
are said to have very deeply moved the bereaved mother, 
and to have been rewarded by her in a princely manner. 
And fresh from the heart of the poet, and quivering with his 
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own utterance, they must indeed have sounded most ten- 
derly and nobly, — 


“No youth shall equal hopes of glory give ; 
No youth afford so great a cause to grieve. 
The Trojan honor and the Roman boast, 
Admired when living, and adored when lost! 
Mirror of ancient faith in early youth! 
Undaunted worth, inviolable truth!” 


Not far from Virgil’s own house was the residence of Pol- 
lio, the ruins of which are still visible; and indeed they are 
like the remains of a city for extent and grandeur. It was 
to his neighbor Pollio that Virgil addressed that ode, which, 
in the Middle Ages, was regarded as having been predictive 
of the birth of Jesus, and which certainly sounds as though 
it had been composed by the poet after having been enrap- 
tured with the perusal of Isaiah and Ezekiel. This ode is 
so unlike anything else in Latin poetry, and has in it a some- 
thing so very spiritual, that it is no wonder that Virgil was 
thought to have been momentarily visited by that same in- 
spiration with which the minds of the prophets were moved. 


“The son shall lead the life of gods, and be 

By gods and heroes seen, and gods and heroes see; 
* The jarring nations he in peace shall bind, 

And with paternal virtues rule mankind. 

Unbidden earth shall wreathing ivy bring, 

And fragrant herbs, — the promises of Spring, 

As her first offerings to her infant king.” 


Often here, as I see a goat climbing the rocks, or notice 
the bees among the flowers, or behold the peasants at work 
gathering chestnuts, pruning their vines, or ploughing under- 
neath their olive-trees, I think of Virgil, and of how there 
was one eye which had witnessed the brazen glare and the 
golden glories of Rome, and not been blinded for the ways | 
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of the country, for the seasons in their beauty, and for dumb 
creatures in their power to interest. It was happiness after 
his own heart, which he described in these lines, in the sec- 
ond book of the Georgics : — 


“ How blest the sage, whose soul can pierce each cause 
Of changeful Nature and her wondrous laws, 
Who tramples far beneath his foot and braves 
Fate and stern death and hell’s resounding waves. 
Blest, too, who knows each god that guards the swain, 
Pan, old Sylvanus, and the Dryad train.” 


And in these lines how one is made to feel the tranquillity 
and the peace of the country : — 


“The peasant yearly ploughs his native soil. 
The lands that blest his father bound his toil, 
Sustain his herd, his country’s wealth increase, 
And see his children’s children sport in peace. 
Each change of season leads new plenty round. 
Now lambs and kids along the meadows bound ; 
Now every furrow loads with corn the plain, 
Fruits bend the bough, and garners burst with grain.” 


And this reference to Rome seems to gain such a fresh 
meaning when read here in Italy : — 
“ Such was the life that ancient Sabines chose ; 
Thus Rome’s twin founders, thus Etruria rose, 


Thus Rome herself, o’er all on earth renowned, — 
Rome, whose seven hills her towering walls surround.” 


Just where Naples seems to adjoin a steep hill-side, and 
where, indeed, the hill is pierced by an ancient tunnel, is 


what is called the tomb of Virgil. Tradition asserts it to 


be such, and it does stand in the very locality in which it is 
certain that the ashes of the poet were placed. 
But Sorrento has its own memories and honors. Augus- _ 


tus sought the place for its wholesome air. Ovid makes 
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mention of its hills. Horace praises its wine; and so does 
Martial. And Statius praises its beautiful situation. And 
then, too, it is the birthplace of Tasso. Indeed, it was in 
the house next to this that the poet was born. And it was 
there he lived till he was eleven years of age. Often I 
think of him as playing on the beach below the house, a tall 
boy and very meditative, though as yet his thoughts have 
not turned towards Jerusalem, and those narratives of war 
and love which have made his sad name so popular. To 
Sorrento, too, and the house in which he was born, the poet 
came after his escape from prison. 

The native place of Tasso! And surely in some respects 
never was a poet born in a more appropriate scene than 
this place of ancient memories, — of air so soft and sweet, — 
of beauty on land and water, — of orange-groves and olive- 
yards, — and of flowers and plants, such as open their blos- 
soms only to the sirocco. In the Jerusalem Delivered, there 
is a stanza in the reading of which I seem to feel the air of 
Sorrento : — 


“She ceased ; and as approving all she spoke, 
The choir of birds their heavenly tunes renew. 
The turtles sighed, and sighs with kisses broke; 
The fowls to shades unseen by pairs withdrew. 
It seemed the laurel chaste and stubborn oak, 
And all the gentle trees on earth that grew, — 
It seemed the land, the sea, and heaven above, — 
All breathed out fancy sweet and sighed out love.” 

And now for the last words of this letter. Yesterday, 
suddenly I bethought myself, “What are we staying here 
for? why are we delaying in this little place, while yonder 
is Naples?” Soon the air grew much cooler; and I felt 
myself longing for exercise. The wind had changed. It 
was no longer the sirocco, — the wind of the last three weeks, 
—the wind from Africa,—the breeze from off the silent _ 
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deserts, —lazy air from among date-plants, and from among 
the leaves of the palm-trees. 

Now that I am leaving it, I find that I have grown to be 
much attached to this place, — to the queer city and its beau- 
tiful views, — to the tinkling of the bells of church and con- 
vent, which seems hardly ever to stop, — to the little garden 
here, where the leaves are so green and the oranges so yel- 
low, — and to the little chapel of Maria, the Star of the Sea, 
in honor of whom all through the hours of one Saturday 
night there was the jingling of a bell, and the incessant fir- 
ing of a whole park of little cannons. 

And there are not a few of the people, too, whom I shall 
remember, — the landlords, who seem always to be very busy 
in a quiet way, — the nun in ill health, who is staying at the 
house with her brothers, — the beggars, who are all so very 
poor and so very patient, — and the friars, some one or two 
of whom are always about the house, sometimes eating, 
sometimes begging, and sometimes helping to make pickles. 
There is one friar whom I shall specially remember, — Fra 
Diaco. He is highly spoken of for zeal on behalf of the 
poor. He and I have become great friends. He has in- 
vited me to his convent. Every morning we have had great 
demonstrations towards one another. And from him I have 
had very free communications of some character or other, 
though exactly of what nature I cannot tell. For it has 
been only now and then that I have been able to discern at 
all the drift of his very voluble discourse. But yet in some 
way or other we have been in spiritual communion together: 
at least I have felt as though we had been; and I feel as 
though the friar himself thought so too. Yesterday he 
pleaded to me on behalf of the poor, because it was All- 
Saints’ day; and now in a few minutes I know that he will 
be appealing to me again in the orange-walk, because to-day 


of its being All-Souls’ day! 
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All-Souls’ day! All souls, Catholic and Protestant, 
heathen and Christian, —souls struggling with the tempta- 
tions and sorrows of this morning, and souls that sinned be- 
fore the day-spring from on high had reached mankind, — 
the soul of the philosopher reaching after God as the great 
want of his nature and the great need of the world, — the 
soul of the poet trembling often with influences from a world 
invisible, — and my own soul, in what it is and in what sor- 
rowfully it fails of being, —all souls! There is one day in 
the year for their remembrance together; and there is one 
text at least in the Bible in which they are all assembled 
together like a great family. “Behold,” says God, “ behold, 
all souls are mine.” 


Morives To ReLic1on.— Tell men that salvation is per- 
sonal happiness, and damnation personal misery, and that 
goodness consists in seeking the one and avoiding the other, 
and you will get religionists ; but poor, stunted, dwarfish, — 
asking, with painful self-consciousness, Am I saved? Am I 
lost? Prudential considerations about a distant happiness, 
conflicting with passionate impulses to secure a near and 
present one; men moving in shackles, — “letting I dare not 
wait upon I would.” 

Tell men that God is Love; that right is right, and wrong 
wrong; let them cease to admire philanthropy, and begin to 
love men; cease to pant for heaven, and begin to love God: 
then the spirit of liberty begins. — Frederick W. Robertson’s 
Sermons. ; 
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THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Thirty-third Anniversary of the American Unitarian 
Association was celebrated on Tuesday, May 25, 1858, in the 
Bedford Street Church in Boston. Long before the hour 
appointed for the opening of the meeting the house was filled 
to its utmost capacity, the aisles, stairways, pulpit, and every 
standing-place were occupied by an assembly as densely 
packed as was possible, and thousands went away unable to 
obtain admission. 

At half past nine o’clock the chair was taken by Rev. Dr. 
Lothrop, President of the Association, and an appropriate 
and touching prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Thompson of 
Salem. 

The President congratulated the large audience upon the 
cheering circumstances under which they had come together. 
He saw in that multitude of beaming faces an intimation of 
the wide sympathy that was felt in the progress of the vital 
and mighty ideas which Christianity, as we interpret it, 
represents. To the remark so often made relating to our 
small growth as a denomination, he opposed the fact of our 
large success as an influence, and believed that no other sec- 
tion of the Church in all Christendom could point to more 
signal growth. And who, under God, has achieved this suc- 
cess? What a small band of believers it was, beginning 
with Mayhew, Freeman, and Buckminster, and including 
such men as Thayer and Bancroft and Abbot, the Wares and 
Peabodies and Greenwood! and how short is the period of 
time in which their living and fresh ideas have been at work 
in this community! The clergyman who gave the Right 
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Hand of Fellowship to Buckminster is still living, and Buck- 
minster himself, had he survived to this time, would have 
reached but little more than the time often allotted to old age. 
It is not too much to say that our ill success as a denomination 
has been owing to our complete success as an influence, and 
in this defeat which is victory we have every reason to re- 
joice. 

The Secretary of the Association then read the records 
of the last Annual Meeting, and the Treasurer presented his 
Annual Report. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
RECEIPTS. 


To Cash, Balance of Account, . : $ 1,957.88 
“~  for Meadville School, - $117.08 
eS “ Madras Mission, . «_- - 46.00, 
= « Calentiog ? 208.25 
a “ Kansas ¥ : Be rRO NID) 
“ “ Perry, Me., ; ‘ 46.00 

from Scattered Subscribers to the 

Quarterly Journal, =. 705.02 
G from Sales of Books, . 2,863.49 
as for Book Fund, ' . 186.33 
“ from Interest on Investment, 430.00 
iH | Graham Fund, 615.25 
& “ Auxiliaries, , 3,898.05 
= “ Borrowed Money, . 4,000.00 
“ Life-Members, . «pee ts O00 

——— $13,402.47 


$15,860.35 


~ 
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By Cash paid to Feeble Societies, $ 288.00 
< « Expenses, . > 9,829.97 
. “ Publishing Books and 
Journal, : . 38,188.69 
< ** Kansas Mission, . - 600.00 
ce “ Salaries, . , . 2,487.50 
s “ Kansas Church, . . 1,387.75 
Fé “ Calcutta Mission, . 1,874.30 


# “ for Mr. Nute (a small 
sum left), , obec 2i0O 
= “ Antioch College, ; 250.00 


—— $11,818.21 
By Cash loaned Antioch College, . , - 2,000.00 
Balance to new Account, . : : 1,542.14 


$15,360.35 
Er. Ex. 


Carvin W. Criark, TZreasurer. 


Boston, May 26, 1858. 


The above Report was referred to the Auditor of last year, 
Hon. Henry B. Rogers. 


The following persons, nominated from the floor, were 
appointed a committee to report a list of officers to be elected 
at this meeting at half past one o’clock, viz.: Rev. Messrs. 
A. Hill, A. B. Fuller, C. Stetson, H. F. Harrington, and 
A. P. Putnam. ; 


The Executive Committee of the Association then pre- 
sented, through their Secretary, the following Report. 
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REPORT. 


A brief view of the operations of the Association, during 
the past year, may be presented under the two heads of 
Publications and Missions. 

The- following new works have been printed: Athana- 
sia, or Foregleams of Immortality, of which three thousand 
copies have been published in five months; Seven Stormy 
Sundays, issued only a few weeks ago; and Studies in Chris- 
tianity, or Timely Thoughts for Religious Thinkers, by Pro- 
fessor James Martineau, just out from the press, of which 
fifteeri hundred copies have been printed, — one thousand 
having been ordered for the_ English market. The two 
former books are a part of the series entitled Devotional 
Library, now comprising six volumes; the last-named book 
belongs to the Theological Library, of which series five vol- 
umes have been published. 

Besides the above new works, the Association has issued 
during the past twelve months new editions of the follow- 
ing works, first published in former years: The Rod and 
the Staff, a third edition; Zhe Gospel Narratives, the ninth 
thousand; Zhe Discipline of Sorrow, two editions, the third 
and fourth; Zhe Harp and the Cross, the second edition, a 
thousand.copies; and Zhe Altar at Home, the ninth edition, 
a thousand copies. Thus it appears that there have been 
issued, since our last anniversary, twelve editions of books, 
making nine thousand five hundred volumes. 

The regular quarterly issue of the Journal has been con- 
tinued, as has the annual issue of the Year-Book. Of both, 
thirty-four thousand copies have been published. The total 
amount of our printing the past year has been seven mil- 
lions of pages, — an increase of half a million above that of 
the year before. 
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The Committee have other works in advanced stages of 
preparation, some of which would have been put to press 
before this date, if business had not been paralyzed during 
_ the last six months. Among these we may mention The 
Christianity of the First Three Centuries, by Rev. Dr. Lam- 
son; An Introduction to the New Testament, by Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke; and A Commentary on the whole New 
Testament, by Rev. John H. Morison and Rey. Dr. A. 
P. Peabody. The Committee need not say that these 
learned and valuable works will greatly enrich our already 
extensive list of publications. They will only express their 
regret that the issue of one of them —the Commentary — 
has been so long delayed. ‘The result has been from causes 
which the Committee could not control. It is not doubted 
that the work will be all the more worthy of confidence and 
patronage in consequence of its prolonged preparation. 

The Committee would be unjust to their convictions if 
they omitted to say that the experience of another year has 
strengthened their confidence in the manifest utility of this 
department of their labors. Widely throughout our country, 
as has been said in a former Report, are the Rooms of the 
Association known as a central depot where may be obtained 
works illustrative of a liberal and liberalizing theology. The 
correspondence is already great, and every year it becomes 
greater, from individual inquirers of various denominations, 
and small societies unable as yet to support ministers, asking 
for our tracts and books; and the Committee cannot doubt 
that among the causes of an improved tone of thought on the 
subject of religion, no inconsiderable influence is to be as- 
cribed to a wide distribution of our publications. 

Upon the character of our books a-criticism has been made 

which the Committee apprehend to be just. It is objected 

that they are all on one level of thought, and that the whole 
39 * 
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series is deficient in smaller, more plainly written publica- 
tions, setting forth with clearness and emphasis our distine- 
tive theology, and thus commending the truth to a larger cir- 
cle of minds. This is a point upon which much thought has ~ 
been bestowed by the Committee, who are not without hopes 
of being able to meet the want here named. Upon the whole, 
they unanimously recommend a continued and wise care of 
this entire branch of the Association’s plans, till a depart- 
ment, now in its infancy, shall grow up to the large impor- 
tance which it may reach in a few years. ? 

For the circulation of our publications in England oppor- 
tunities have been opened to an extent far surpassing any 
expectations. Some of our books have been adopted in a. 
series now publishing there; subscribers to our Journal 
have been obtained through our agent; and the tracts for- 
merly issued by the Association, and which, as they are ste- 
reotyped, we can now supply in any numbers, have met with 
special favor among our English brethren. Of these tracts 
nearly fifteen thousand copies have been lately forwarded to 
England, having been ordered by our agent. Besides these 
we have sent there two thousand and three hundred volumes 
of our books. In exchange we have received several highly 
valuable English works, which we can furnish at a reduced 
price. The Committee look upon this interchange of liter- 
ature as an encouraging feature in our history, and they re- 
joice in the many signs which prove that it may be greatly 
extended. 

In its missionary operations the Association has met with 
a loss during the past year by the death of Rev. Joseph C. 
Smith, who died at Honolulu, the 29th of last December, 
Through feeble health he was unable to enter upon the la- 
bors in which he hoped he might render some service; but 
his sickness and decline, his resignation and trust, the tri- 
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umphs of his Christian faith and love, deeply affected a wide 
circle of friends, and have yet more prepared the way for 
the gathering at that place of a prosperous society. From 
all the information received, it is not doubted that this is one 
of the posts which we are urgently invited to occupy, and it 
is hoped that the means and the man will erelong be sup- 
plied. 

Constant religious services are kept up in the Mission 
Church in Lawrence, Kansas, under the direction of our 
brave and earnest brother, Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr. The 
large and beautiful school-room in the basement of the 
church affords educational accommodations far surpassing 
any other in Kansas; and Mr. Nute’s congregation, Sunday 
school, and religious meetings attest the general prosperity 
of the cause he there upholds. Nor is it in Lawrence alone 
that his influence is felt. He is invited to lecture and preach 
in settlements around that place, and by the distribution of 
books and tracts in remoter towns he is strengthening the 
interests of a free and generous Gospel throughout that re- 
gion. Proposals for the sale of the Lawrence Church to 
the religious society there worshipping, have been received 
and accepted by the Executive Committee; but the Board 
has not yet received knowledge that the legal papers have 
been executed. It was stated that one obvious effect of this 
transfer would be to increase the interest which our friends 
in Lawrence would feel in the prosperity of Liberal Chris- 
tianity, as they would naturally do more for a church and 
society the sole ownership and care of which rested in their 
own hands. By this arrangement the sum of five thousand 
dollars will be received, of which three thousand dollars 
must be appropriated towards building up other societies in 
Kansas, according to the condition upon which subscriptions 
to that amount were obtained. 
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From our missionary in Calcutta we hear regularly every 
fortnight, by every India steamer, and not infrequently we 
have letters from others there, careful observers of the work 
in which he is engaged. The Committee feel that they know 
about as much of the number of his congregation, Sunday 
school;~Bible class, and inquirers at his rooms, — of his la- 
bors in visiting from house to house, examining schools, writ- 
ing for the press, learning the native language, and distribut- 
ing books and tracts, —as they ordinarily would if his resi- 
dence was only thirty miles from this city. 

A chance traveller through Boston, who on some Sunday 
afternoon should enter one of our churches, and observe the 
very small number of worshippers, would draw a wholly 
unwarranted conclusion if he should infer that the minister 
is doing but little good. Besides this outside view of that 
minister’s life, there is an ¢mside view which our traveller 
should have if he would know the extent of that minister’s 
influence. He must follow him in his daily walks, see the 
number of people he is brought in contact with, and whom 
he influences in various methods, by familiar intercourse, 
private persuasion, in the house and by the way, —the old 
and the young, the well and the sick, — those thousand-fold 
offices of faith and love handed down from Him “ who went 
about doing good,” only a small part of which we see when 
he is addressing his congregation in public. 

When rumors are circulated that our missionary in Cal- 
cutta has only twenty or thirty hearers on Sunday, the Com- 
mittee feel that this is only the outside view of his mission 
life. ‘There is an inside view of it. We should bave been 
signally remiss and blameworthy if we had failed to obtain 
it. Even in the matter of attendance upon public worship, 
we do not know the other missionary in India, of any 
denomination, under any circumstances, who, in the short 
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space of three years, has succeeded in attaching to him- 
self so many native attendants upon his preaching as has the 
missionary of this Association. His life in Calcutta has not 
been without opposition. Any one who throws himself into 
an unpopular cause with like enthusiasm must expect oppo-. 
nents. ‘To the Committee this good has come from his ene- 
mies,— we haye heard what they have said about him. 
And when we have seen them testify, as we have, to the 
purity of his life, to the untiring diligence of his service, to 
a gentle, winning zeal that everywhere makes itself felt, and 
to a success which has attracted the notice even of indiffer- 
ent observers, we cannot but feel that there was truth in 
what a Massachusetts layman of a neighboring city wrote 
the other day. “Ifthe Unitarian denomination,” said he, 
“does not give to Mr. Dall a prompt and sufficient support, 
it will be signally wanting in what it owes to the claims of 
a pure Gospel, — not to say a true humanity.” 

A native East Indian, a young man, Jogut by name, the 
writer of the little historical tract called “Juddoo,” recently 
published in the Quarterly Journal, is now on his way from 
Calcutta to Boston. He is one of our mission disciples, and 
has been selected, under the advice of gentlemen in Calcutta, 
as a person the best fitted to receive an education in Amer- 
ica, with a view to his return, after two or three years, to 
labor for regenerated India. The service he may hereafter 
render as a mere translator will be of the highest importance. 
By the establishment throughout Hindostan of government 
schools, the slumbering intellect of Asia has been awakened, 
and it now craves mental food. The number of books annu- 
ally translated into Asiatic languages is almost incredibly 
large. No small part of them, it is true, are elementary 
educational works; but immense numbers of sceptical and 
infidel publications are poured through a country poorly 
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supplied as yet with books explaining, defending, and enfor- 
cing the Christian Scriptures and religion. In this state of 
things one of the most_pressing wants is that of an educated 
native, competent, by familiarity with our life and spirit, to 
translate our religious literature into the tongues used by his 
countrymen. A training of two or three years in America 
will enable Jogut to spread the contents of our books before 
thousands of readers in India. 

The expense of his outfit and voyage was borne by a friend 
of our mission in Calcutta; his support and education in this 
country will be somehow provided for by the Association. 
A letter from Calcutta says: “Jogut is a dark-skinned, dif- 
fident man, and has very little in his appearance that is pre- 
possessing ; we have reason to believe, however, that he is 
above the average of his countrymen in stability of charac- 
ter, and we think he is a good man. We hope he will prove,” 
it is added, “a living epistle from Asia to America, that will 
not be read in vain.” 

Jogut sailed from Calcutta the 21st of last January, and 
may soon be expected in Boston. He is well instructed 
in the English language, which he speaks and writes with 
much correctness, and seems to be possessed with a profound 
and earnest Christian faith. Is there not among us some 
man, orsome company of three or four men, who will as- 
sume the expense of the education of this young convert 
from Hindoo idolatry ? 

The Committee have alluded to the hope of Jogut’s future 
return to India as a co-laborer in our mission there. This 
may be, as we have said, two or three years hence. The 
inquiry may arise, What may be the condition of our mis- 
sion at that time? Will our missionary be in Calcutta then, 
to need the assistance of this young fellow-helper ? 

On this point the Committee would quote a few lines from 
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one of the late letters of our missionary. “A birthday just 
~ passed,” says he, “put me lately at the entrance of my forty- 
third year of life on earth. For aught that appears, there 
may be forty years more in store for me. Should it be so, 
do I now feel ready to devote ail that term of life to India, 
if such should appear to be God’s will? Yes, God help me, 
I am ready to give all to the cause of Christ in India. I 
have deeply pondered the question. I am well aware that 
it will make a great difference in the confidence of such as 
wish to see a permanent mission in India, to know whether 
it is a work that wearies on one’s hands or not. If any ask 
you, ‘Is this man willing to give his whole life to India?’ 
tell them yes, he is willing if God and man approve. Say 
at least that there is no probability of any sudden check or 
sudden destruction overtaking the mission. All points to 
permanency. With abstemious habits the climate is as good 
for mission work as any climate in the world. Ten or fif- 
teen years of it may tell seriously on a Western constitution ; 
but to one born in the sunny South of our Union, and then 
fairly acclimated in Bengal, the air is as healthful as any air 
need to be. As a mission field for our true and holy faith, 
for any man’s faith who will say with St. Paul, ‘To us there 
is but one God, the Father, and one Mediator between God 
and man, the man Jesus Christ, there is at this time no 
place like it on the earth. The revolution of the present 
century is not being accomplished in Europe, nor America, 
nor Africa, but here in Asia. Here meet the ends of the 
earth. The extremes of the world’s religious development, 
as well as of its civil progress, are here meeting for a life 
and death struggle on the plains of India and of China. The 
fate present and to come of hundreds of millions of men 
hangs on the decision of a conflict which the next quarter of 
a century is to witness mainly in Hindostan. ‘Wherever 
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there is a fight I want to be in it, said our friend, Father 
Taylor, at the table of Rev. William G. Eliot, in St. Louis, | 
in 1841. It was the ‘good fight’ of which they were 
speaking; and from that hour I wanted ‘to be in it’ more 
than ever before. Happy —I repeat it — is the man who, 
being-a Christian, and haying Christian objects at heart, 
hears and answers the call of God to spend the coming 
quarter of a century in Asia. Such a man may almost hear 
the Father of spirits speaking to him, as to his Lord and 
Master, and saying, ‘Come, I will give thee the heathen 
for thine inheritance, if thou wilt take them wisely and lov- 
ingly to heart.” 

The Committee, having now presented what they had to 
offer on the subjects of our publications and missions, will 
conclude their Report with a bare reference to one or two 
other points. 

At the last anniversary the sympathies of the Association 
were awakened in behalf of our Christian brethren in Tran- 
sylvania, upon whom heavy burdens had been imposed by 
Austrian oppression. It was then understood that the Com- 
mittee would make an appeal to our churches, asking them 
to follow the example of friends in England, and contribute 
a sum towards preventing the educational institutions of our 
Transylvanian brethren from being wrested from their hands. 
Immediately after the last anniversary the attention of the 
Board was directed to this subject. A circular was drawn 
up to be sent to all our churches, and a day was fixed for 
simultaneous contributions. But before the issue of the 
circular, all hope of any success was cut off by the financial 
embarrassments of the country, nor has it yet been possible 
to execute the plans the Committee had formed. The pres- 
ent pressure of the exigency in Transylvania we are not 
able now to report. 
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The past few months, remarkable for the unusual relig- 
ious interest which has widely pervaded the public mind, 
must bring up to a new discussion the old traditional dogmas 
of the Church. If little has been said about these during the 
heat of the “ Revival,” its converts must be indoctrinated in 
order to be retained. Thousands of persons are thus to be 
led to confront these doctrines, to take a fresh look at them, 
in the light of common sense, and in the exercise of devout 
and in the main charitably disposed feelings. Already there 
are signs of such a revulsion as has not yet been known. 
It requires no prophet’s spirit to see that revolting articles 
of faith, which hitherto have hardly kept their place in the 
creeds of the churches, must be essentially modified, or they 
will be altogether rejected. In the coming discussion, which 
no sectarian management and timid policy can shut out, 
there will be a call for whatever of purer teaching, and 
sounder interpretation, our literature can contribute. 

We may anticipate, therefore, with much confidence, that 
when the business transactions of the country have resumed 
their former activity, the sales of our books will be extend- 
ed. But meanwhile, during the past stagnation of business, 
we too have felt the blow which has fallen upon so many 
business and charitable enterprises of our country and of 
the world. It will be the first care of the Executive Com- 
mittee for the next year to adopt prompt and wise measures 
to extinguish our debt. The Committee do not doubt that 
the friends of the Association will co-operate in any judi-— 
cious measures to effect this object, which they hope may 
receive attention at this meeting, and the benefit of timely 
and quickening suggestions. 

Just at the close of our last anniversary our whole broth- 
erhood, and this entire Christian community, received with 
profound grief the tidings of the decease of Rev. William 
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Parsons Lunt, D. D.; and more recently another minister 
of the Gospel, Rey. Samuel Gilman, D. D., a kindred spirit 
in scholarly culture and purity and refinement of Christian 
thought, departed from our earthly fellowship. In commem- 
oration of their life and labors more fitting words than we 
can utter have already been pronounced: we allude to them 
here only as a new motive to diligence and faithfulness, and 
a new bond of attachment to a body of Christians in which 
have been trained up those having their rich gifts, and leav- 
ing the precious remembrance in which they are held. 

To these bereavements of our brotherhood, an event 
which transpired but yesterday compels us to add another. 
Rey. Augustus R. Pope has passed away in the early ma- 
turity of his years, and in the midst of a professional life of 
marked earnestness and success. 

And thus by the hopes of the living, by the memory of 
the dead, by the successes already achieved, by the. possi- 
bilities laid in our path, we are summoned to consider what 
doctrines we ought to proclaim with more freedom and bold- 
ness, to what higher standard of Christian life we ought to 
aspire, what encouragements should quicken our zeal, what 
spirit should give new inspiration and new triumphs to our 
body of believers. These topics the Committee now present 
for the consideration of this meeting. To open the way to 
a free and general expression of opinion, they have invited 


addresses from those to whom we are accustomed to listen _ 


with highest respect, and from this day’s celebration they 
hope we may all receive an answer to the prayer, “ Lord, 
increase our faith.” 


After the reading of the above Report, the President 
stated that, as intimated in the closing sentences of the 
Report, the Committee presented the following subject for 
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consideration: “The relation of Liberal Christians to a 
true theology and a higher form of Christian life, and: the 
encouragements and duties of their position.” Under this 
general head, an address would now be delivered on “The 
Importance of Greater Clearness and Fulness of Statement 
in the Inculeation of Christian Doctrines,” by Rev. Mr. 
Brigham of Taunton. 


Mr. BrigHam spoke as follows : — 


‘Tt is to be regretted, Mr. President, that your disposition of 
the topic which has been assigned to me had not fallen to one 
more suited to its discussion, by tastes and by experience. I have 
no passion for that special branch which is called ‘ Christian The- 
ology,’ and no skill in the management of sound words, or the 
dissection of creeds. I am accustomed to regard all doctrine, on 
whatever subject, which is connected with the welfare of men, as 
‘ Christian doctrine’; and by no means to limit this term to any 
variety of ecclesiastic formula. Social and personal ethics, the 
laws of friendship, of kindred, of trade, and of policy, all enter 
into the Christian scheme, as I am in the habit of presenting it. 
Moreover, the phraseology of the topic seems to imply a reproach 
which I am not willing to make, —to intimate that our religious 
body has been Jacking in the clearness and fulness of its doctrinal 
statement. I do not think that such a reproach would be just; 
and should rather maintain that, in the statement and development 
of its characteristic doctrinal ideas, our body has been as faithful 
as any body of Christians. It is a loose and hasty charge which 
is often brought against Unitarians, that they do not know what 
they believe; and it is not the less unfair that nominal Unitarians 
often consent to it. We know what we believe as much as any 
sect. We may not be able in condensed phrase to declare our 
doctrine, but we know it by sight, by hearing, and by sympathy ; 
we know what it is in the lives, on the lips, and in the spirit of 
men ; and it is only there that it is important to know it. Saying 
what we believe is too often mistaken for knowing what we be- 
lieve; and the creeds which are the most fluently repeated are 
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those which are the least understood. Rapidity and readiness of 
doctrinal professions, words which come ‘trippingly from the 
tongue,’ are far from being signs of clear ideas. Many an Eng- 
lish canon, who intones so vigorously the Nicene symbol, is more 
skilled in the mysteries of the trencher than in the mysteries of 
the creed; and even he will be far distanced by a Catholic girl, 
who can in ten minutes finish the prayers of her rosary. Our 
knowledge of doctrine is not to be judged by the ease with which 
we recite formulas. We really tell to others what we believe, by 
the acts which we do, by our average conduct and conversation, 
by our demeanor, not merely in the church, but at home, in the 
shop, and on the Exchange. That is the best declaration, and 
without that all other declaration is of no value, and must go for 
nothing. In that declaration of doctrine, I do not think that our 
body specially fails. 

‘¢ But some circumstances in the present religious revival have 
led men in our body to think that we must have been deficient in 
our doctrinal statements. From many, perhaps from most, of our 
churches, some proselytes have been made to surrounding religious 
bodies. It is argued that such changes must arise from neglect of 
instruction. Of course, intelligent men and women, not to say 
intelligent children, would never be brought to leave such sound 
and comforting views as those of our faith, and adopt a faith of 
different temper, were they properly indoctrinated, — had they 
really understood what they were formerly said to believe. Such 
a supposition cannot be admitted. It must, therefore, be a lack of 
instruction which has caused the apostasy. There can have been 
no thorough learning of the truth, else it would not have been so 
readily forsaken. Perhaps in many cases this is so. Yet some- 
times those who have been most constant in theological teaching, 
who have given line upon line and precept upon precept in incul- 
cating doctrines, are mortified to see members of their congrega- 
tion go off to other teachers, and adopt other confessions. This 
is the frequent experience of theological preachers and teachers, 
both in the pulpit and the Sunday school. 

“‘ An inference which I draw from this fact is, that clearness 
and soundness of dogma do not necessarily make it attractive. 
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The mystic element draws men toward a creed quite as much, 
to say the least, as the element of reason. The very paradox of 
the prevalent confessions seems to fit them for the exercise of 
faith, When men come to state their religious opinions, they 
would state as their delief, not what they really know, but 
more than they know; and no harm is done, they think, if they 
say more than they can know. The very objection which we 
make to the dogma of the Trinity, that it involves a mathematical 
contradiction, seems to justify this dogma as an object of faith. It 
is confessed the more willingly, for that very reason. What have 
mathematics to do with piety? What place have arithmetical 
rules in heaven? ‘They not only do not understand the dogma, 
but they do not want to understand it. And all the analogies, 
subtleties, and verbal quibbles by which they seek to justify it, 
make really no part of the basis of their own belief. I doubt if a 
man has ever been converted to the Trinity by any reasons given 
for that doctrine. The Scripture argument may have influenced 
him; but that does not touch the truth of the doctrine, — it only 
touches the utterances of Christ and the opinions of the Apostles. 
And it is the same thing with the other hard parts of the Calvin- 
istic creed. ‘They are all more freely apprehended when they are 
left unexplained, left as mere sententious announcements. The 
most damaging work that can be done for the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, is to attempt to explain it and to defend it on rational 
grounds. Passing so from the charmed circle of holy mysteries, 
and subjecting itself so to the touch of vulgar inquiry, it is un- 
masked and unsanctified. It must remain an object of marvelling 
faith to keep its place as a saving dogma. It seems to me to be 
true of all the prevalent ecclesiastic dogmas, that they are the 
most satisfactory when they are the most obscure; when, with 
definite words, indefinite ideas are joined to them; when they in- 
vite rhapsody, but forbid analysis. Obscurity seems rather to 
dignify dogma. The nebulous galaxy is greater than any system 
of planets. 

‘* This may be true in regard to the parts of faith which men 
only assent to, in regard to that outlying creed which is merely to . 
be kept as an idol. But it is not true in regard to the practical 
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part of faith, its working force. Here it is very necessary that 
men should know what they believe. No man can work well 
whose principles of action are unsettled, unless he work as part of 
a machine, of which somebody has settled the principles and ad- 
justed the order. If a doctrine is to be directly effective, either 
upon individual character or in social relations, it ought to be 
clearly stated and clearly understood. If theology is to do any- 
thing except make worshippers and professors ; if it is to lead men 
and form them, more than to bid them kneel and pray and wonder ; 
if it is to open, instead of closing eyes, and lift men instead of 
bowing them down, —its words must be intelligible, the signs of 
ideas, the signs of realities. The importance of clear doctrinal 
statements will be differently estimated as we regard the purpose 
of religion. Separate it from life, make it antagonistic to the 
world and the world’s interests, and the more uncertain you can 
make its statements, the better. Join it with life, make it the 
guide, the providence, the present strength of the world, and the 
brighter its light can shine, and its marks can be seen, the more 
surely will it accomplish its work. If the cathedral and the 
theatre are alien from each other, by all means let the dim re- 
ligious light and confusion of clustered pillars and pointed arches 
rebuke the gilding and symmetry of the place of sports. If we 
must leave work, leave pleasure, to go where religion is, let us 
have in its very words the sound of uncertainty, the sense of 
dimness. Too much light then may destroy the illusion, and 
show that the stone of the altar is no better than the stone of the 
street, and the prayer of the priest no better than the prayer of the 
road-side beggar. But if religion is to gather in and unite and 
move these beating hearts of men, to teach them duty, to make 
them friends, and to throw, not the shadow of its spire upon ware- 
house roofs and indifferent crowds, but the joy of its inspiration 
over a waiting throng, let us have light streaming in through 
every window, that we may see the faces of these brethren, and 
that they may see and know that in the souls of brethren is God’s 
best temple. 

‘*We may illustrate this idea better by instancing three im- 
portant Christian doctrines, — the doctrine of man’s sin, of Christ 
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as a Saviour, and of Regeneration. All these doctrines we ac- 
knowledge. These are as fundamental in our religious statement 
as in any creed of other sects. The doctrine of human sin, — how 
shall we speak of this? We can make it greater by making it 
abstract. We can call it the primeval curse of man, go back for 
it through all the centuries to the abode of Paradise, and see its 
beginning in the Fall of the first created image of God. We can 
take in our thought the whole great race, and see sin sweep like 
a deluge, never resting, on all the face of this darkened world. 
We can carry it, as the crude faith of the Church has, from history 
and nature to a supernatural conception, and embody it in Satan, 
the infinite fiend, the rival of God. Say that sin is Satan in the 
heart, and that he has dominion over all the heart. It seems a 
definite statement enough. What category can be more exact? 
What can bring its image better before the eye? Yet has this 
told you or me what our sin is? has it said any word to you or me 
which interprets for us any fact in our lives, or carries us one step 
on our way in dealing with sin? It is a dim statement, with all 
its definiteness, — only an altar tomb, whose burning candles show 
the skeleton enshrined, —no light to your heart or mine. It will 
do for us if we wish to ‘ believe ’ in sin, if we would profess merely 
a great and adequate faith, but not if we would know sin or cor- 
rect it. For that end, we must leave the statements of the origin 
and the extent and the supernatural support of this curse of man, 
and must find in our daily conduct, in our words, our thoughts, 
our motives, our evil habits, and our unruly passions, this reality 
of life. Only of this sin is it important that we should have any 
clear doctrine, only of the sin that makes men untruthful, un- 
grateful, base, and brutal. If there be any confusion upon this 
sin, it does not matter much how definite the statement of abstract 
sin may be. We read frequently in the journals, now, that this 
or that man have expressed ‘ very clear convictions of sin.’ It 
might be interesting to find how far these are clear convictions of 
the man’s own besetting sins, of the ways and works which in his 
own life are sinful. : 

«‘ Take, again, the doctrine of Christ the Saviour; a doctrine 
which we affirm more earnestly, that so many deny to us the right 
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to hold it. What is a clear statement of this doctrine? Is it in 
multiplying epithets of reverence and love, —in calling Christ ‘ Me- 
diator,’ ‘ Sacrifice,’ ‘ Lamb of God,’ ‘ our dear Redeemer,’ ‘ God’s 
Son’? Is it in dwelling upon his name, with whatever expres- 
sion of gratitude and endearment? Is it in enlarging upon the 
scheme of salvation through him, and gathering around his sacred 
being all that prophets and apostles, that saints and martyrs, have » 
been thought to say about him? Is it in urging others to ‘ come to 
Christ’? This seems distinct enough. Can there be any mis- 
take, you will ask, about the faith of men who speak such strong 
and concrete words of the Redeemer and his glory? These are 
they, surely, who are determined to ‘know nothing but Christ 
and him crucified.’ And if that is to be*the end of it, if we want 
Christ to be nothing but a name in our creed, between us and God, 
it is quite as well that the doyma should be left with this kind of 
distinctness. It fits into poetry better so than if you attempt to 
refine upon it. Break, if you choose, the bands of Orion with 
your prying telescope, but do not so disturb the grace of that 
Southern Cross. . If Christ is to be Saviour in the sky, let us say 
of him only such words as we may sing, and angels may consent 
to. Such is the form which clear statements of this doctrine in 
revival times are apt to take. They become full, only as they 
multiply words of honor, and vary the name of the blessed Saviour. 
** But do such statements make the doctrine practical? Are 
they of the sort that teach men, that teach you and me, what the 
Saviour is? Must we not know from what Christ saves us, from 
what he redeems us? Must we not know more than his sacred 
names, more than his general office? A clear and full statement of 
this doctrine shows to every man and to every condition the exact 
and present application of Christ’s word to his need, the relation 
and resemblance of the Saviour’s life to his life, —where they 
agree, where they differ, — brings the precepts of Jesus into com- 
parison with familiar maxims, the acts of Jesus into comparison 
with such acts as we do here, and so makes the salvation a reality, 
saving men who ask to be saved from some evil or some tempta- 
tion or some trouble of which they have actual experience. If 
‘our object be to get this real salvation, to get this real deliver- 
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ance, then the clearer it can be made, the more thoroughly it can 
be demonstrated, the better. If there are two, or five, or ten evils 
from which we pray to be delivered, it is clear statement of doc- 
trine which shows deliverance from those. And any epithets 
which hinder such clear idea, however reverent they may be, are 
to be rejected. Many of our most beautiful hymns are, for pur- 
‘ poses of instruction, not merely useless, but worse than useless, 
darkening for us counsel by words without knowledge. 
** ‘Take as a third illustration the doctrine of Regeneration, —a 
doctrine just now so prominent, and pressed with so much earnest- 
_ ness. We believe that doctrine, too. What is a clear and full 
statement of it? Is it to say that the believer is a new man in 
Christ, has a new heart, is no longer carnal, but spiritual? Is it 
to say that he has met with a change? Do raptures and visions, 
confessions and avowals, really describe it? Have you learned 
anything about it, when your converted neighbor protests to you, 
with free quotation of Scripture, that he feels differently, that the 
world looks to him other than it did before, and that he seems to 
be near heaven? Such a description may be inspiring, but it is 
not edifying. You may be carried off by the contagion of the 
enthusiasm, but you are made no wiser concerning the doctrine. 
A ‘clear’ statement of it is one which tells you and me exactly 
what is the difference between the carnal and the spiritual life, 
what passions, habits, appetites, are hostile to inward righteous- 
ness, — which shows how holiness becomes reality, how truth, jus- 
tice, virtue, all things that are eternal (and so belong to eternal, 
or spiritual, life), may be made actual. To explain regeneration 
fully, is not merely to repeat the conversation of Christ with 
Nicodemus, or the words of Paul to the converts, but to show the 
man who is a sinner, and knows his sin, the way in which he may 
conquer this sin, and may come to that spiritual state when the 
beatitudes shall be part of his daily experience. ‘To explain re- 
generation in these days, is not so much to insist upon the new 
birth, a vague thought at the best in the minds of most Christians, 
as to show the type of a true manhood, not so much to dwell on 
the feeling of a saved man as upon the character of a true man. 
“«¢ But I am sensible that these observations do not meet the in- ° 
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tention which selected this among the topics for our anniversary 
meeting. There may be those among us (wise men, to whom I 
would defer) who think that it is very important to go over.in the 
old way, by constant iteration, the general truths concerning God 
and man, which lie beneath all our morality. That is well enough, 
it seems to me, provided it do not divert our heed from Christian 
doctrines which specially belong to immediate and present duties. 
Too much attention to abstract theology may be made an excuse 
for neglect in the weightier matters of the law. I sympathize thor- 
oughly with the words of this thesis, if they are slightly transposed 
so as to read, ‘ The importance of clearer and fuller statements of 
the doctrine, or the teaching, of Christ.’ We need, brethren, to 
be more full in our iterations of that doctrine, of the words which 
Christ spake to his disciples and the multitude, to Scribes and 
Pharisees, to publicans and sinners. Christian doctrine is in that 
Sermon on the Mount. Let us have that sermon, every part of it, 
from the opening blessing to the closing parable, explained, en- 
forced, pressed home upon the consciences of the hearers. That 
will be better than any exposition of a creed. Christian doctrine 
is in that charge to the Apostles. Let us have that charge more 
amply interpreted, as the best lesson to-day for those who would 
become teachers and prophets, — better than any refinements of 
systematic dogma. Christian doctrine is in those denunciations of 
the hypocrisy and wickedness of the false teachers of the people, 
eminently in those chapters which pronounce the sentence of God 
upon the transgressors of his law. And in these days, when great 
religious bodies, professing to instruct and bless, deliberately out- 
rage the rules of common. honesty, and vote that the favor of men 
is better than the service of God, it is very needful to make clear 
and strong that branch of Christian doctrine. The time indeed 
demands more full statement of that doctrine which is peculiarly 
the doctrine of Christ; not what darker times or philosophic fan- 
cies have added to his doctrine, or substituted for it, — not what has 
assumed, and even with us seems confidently to claim, the name of 
‘ Christian doctrine,’ — but such doctrine as Jesus himself taught 
in the cities and villages. Let us have more of that doctrine. Let 
us have clearer statements of God’s law as greater than Satan’s 
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law, of righteousness as better than profit, of man as more than the 
Sabbath, and of retribution as sure to the cheat and the oppressor. 
Those, Sir, are the subjects on which, it seems to me, our state- 
ments should be more full and clear than they are. Let us not, 
in our books or our tracts, in our churches or our schools, in 
preaching or in teaching, overlook these great doctrines. Let 
ours be the policy, not of calculating silence, but of open speech 
concerning every sin, every need, every duty, every promise which 
Christ has made known in his gracious word.’’ 


Rey. Dr. HepGe followed in an Address on the following 
subject, — “Indications of Progress towards a more Consist- 
ent Theology,” — and spoke as follows : — 


‘Mr. President, the word ‘ consistent’ is somewhat indefinite. 
I understand a consistent theology to mean a theology consist- 
ent with our views and attainments in other departments, — 
with our knowledge of material nature, with the progress of sci- 
ence, with the intellectual movement of the time. The indications 
of progress towards such a theology, if not so abundant as one 
could wish, are very significant. But the strongest indication is 
the dissatisfaction of thinking and cultivated people with the old 
creeds, and the disposition to modify, explain, and rationalize them 
on the part of those who for one reason or another nominally pro- 
fess them. With the best intentions to preach the traditional doc- 
trines in their naked and pristine severity, it is felt that the old 
theology shows its hurts and its wrinkles in the strong light of 
modern science ; it is not quite presentable without a little patch- 
ing and painting. No creed is pure spirit, no creed therefore is 
privileged with eternal youth. Whatever truth the old creeds 
contain, is truth in earthen vessels; and the vessel will shrink 
and warp and crack and get leaky in the stretch and strain of 
man’s intellectual and civil growth. ‘The old painters depicted 
scenic Christianity on walls that have heaved and sprung with the 
accidents of climate and the wear of time. The old theologians 
delineated their dogmatic Christianity on philosophical and civil 
frameworks of theory and use, which time has battered and shaken 
until the once smooth and consistent sketches have become dis- 
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torted and displaced, and show ugly fissures ;—the lines are all 
awry, the figures lose their aplomb, or, as in Leonardo’s Last Sup- 
per, have the ground taken from under them. 

“An age of science has succeeded to an age of sentiment, and 
prescribes to theology new conditions. ‘The old systems were 
framed on a wholly different groundwork of physical knowledge 
and theory from that which now prevails. They were framed 
when this earth was supposed to be the centre and the only ra- 
tional body of the sidereal universe, and sun, moon, and stars were 
believed to be movable lanterns circulating around it,—the heav- 
ens a solid frame fitted to it like a cap, — the whole created at one 
stroke a few thousand years back, and destined to last a very few 
years longer. ‘They were framed when men believed in dragons 
and griffins and devils with bats’ wings, and a jail underneath the 
earth for the damned, and a palace above the sky for the blest. It 
is impossible that these crude and bounded theories of nature should 
not have affected the theological systems set in them. It is im- 
possible that the new intuition of the universe should not modify 
those systems now, or necessitate new ones. 

‘* Natural science, so far as it deserves that name, proceeds by 
the inexpugnable method of mathematical demonstration; theo- 
logical dogmas are merely inferences more or less plausible from 
assumed premises. Now when a demonstrable truth comes into 
conflict with a generally received opinion which is not demonstra- 
ble, that opinion must sooner or later yield, however consecrated 
by tradition and the general faith of mankind. The Church of 
Rome fought long and desperately against the Copernican system 
of astronomy, which seemed to conflict with a scrap of poetry in 
the Book of Joshua. It issued bulls to make the earth stand still, 
—a significant symbol of what theology has often attempted, — 
to stop the movement of the planet. It was a vain contest: Rome 
might imprison Galileo, but ‘the stars in their courses’ fought 
against Ptolemy, and Rome was finally forced to yield. The po- 
etry of Joshua was allowed to be poetry, and the facts of astronomy 
were allowed to be facts. 

‘Tn our own time a similar battle has been waged by theology 
against geology, in the interest of another scrap of poetry in the’ 
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Book of Genesis. Geology discovers that it took a good while to 
make the world, more than a week, more than a year, more than a 
hundred thousand years; but theology insists on making a week’s 
work of it, and fancies that the credit of the Bible is involved in that 
despatch. The controversy is very instructive, and will prove in the 
retrospect very humiliating. What wild and monstrous theories 
have been propounded to conciliate, or to mollify, at least, the sheer 
contradiction! What hypothetical tortures to compel the refrac- 
tory facts and wring a different testimony out of them! The last 
theory is, that, since God must begin somewhere in the work of 
creation, he may as well have begun in the middle as anywhere’; 
may as well have begun by hiding the bones of perished mastodons 
that never existed, seventy feet below the surface of the earth, as 
by making mastodons in the first place and suffering them to perish 
in the course of ages before making sheep and oxen and men. An- 
other party, finding the geological record hopeless, have tried their 
hand on the Biblical, and have come to the conclusion that a day 
is not necessarily twenty-four hours, — that by stretching a point it 
may mean a million of years; or that creating does not necessarily 
mean causing to exist, but may mean producing the impression of 
a just commencing existence. This is poor trifling, especially 
when we consider the object of it all, which is, not to glorify God, 
or to strengthen the evidence of spiritual and moral truth, but to 
save the credit of an old writing, whose authorship, after all, is 
very uncertain. It argues want of faith in God to suppose that 
his cause and his government and his truth can be served by such 
painful efforts of perverse ingenuity. It is all to no purpose. 
’ There stand the two records, contradictory, irreconcilable. The 
Bible says, ‘In six days God made the heavens and the earth.’ 
Geology says, that in many thousands of years God made the heav- 
ens and the earth. The one statement is written in ink upon 
parchment by some unknown scribe ; the other is written in the 
everlasting rocks by the evident finger of the Creator. But the- 
ology has believed in the less certain rather than in the more cer- 
tain; it has been less willing to trust the indubitably divine than 
the reputed divine. 

“T mention these things, Mr. President, as an illustration of the 
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principle that the progress of science must necessarily modify, or 
bring into discredit, ecclesiastical opinions antecedent to modern 
discoveries, and involving exploded theories of nature, — that the- 
ology must accommodate itself to the new positicns, to the new 
conquests, of the human mind. In all systems there are eternal, 
immutable truths, — pure spirit, — which no scientific discoveries 
can overthrow, which are as true now as in the time of Moses. 
But these truths are contained in formulas which are not pure 
spirit, and therefore not indestructible ; which take their character 
from the time, and therefore share the fortune of the time. The 
immortality of the soul is as true now as ever it was, but the doc- 
trinal exhibitions of a future life can no longer be the same as 
when the resurrection of this material body, with all its identical 
particles, could be asserted, and no chemistry was responsible for 
the physical possibility of such a consummation. The inevitable 
operation of moral and spiritual laws in determining the future 
condition of the human soul is as true now as ever it was, but the 
doctrinal exhibitions of future retribution can no longer be the 
same as when a.state of eternal and incessant torment could be 
affirmed as a normal mode of being, and no scientific appreciation 
of the nature of the soul and the Jaws of life was violated by the 
supposition. : 
‘*Mr. President, I am not attempting to forecast the new the- 
ology. ‘That is one of the last things I should dream of undertak- 
ing. I don’t think that we, as a denomination, are prepared to 
forecast it, much less to frame a complete and consistent scheme 
of doctrine. We can see the defects and falsities of the old, and 
repudiate them ; but we are not yet ripe for consenting statements 
of the new,—we are not ripe for united confession. We have 
been assailed on this score; we have been found fault with for 
having no creed. It is a proof of our modesty, our honesty, our 
respect for private opinion, that we have none. If ever the time 
shall come when we can unite in one confession, embracing any- 
thing more than the most primary and fundamental beliefs, it will 
not be till we have reconsidered more fully the old ideas in the 
new light, and, what is equally important, the new negations in 
the old light, and adjusted ourselves more perfectly with tradition 
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on the one hand and philosophy on the other. I am far from ex- 
aggerating our proficiency in this matter. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve that much remains to be done, especially in the way of pene- 
trating and appreciating tradition. Some, perhaps, who bear our 
name, and whose progress in negation has been greatest, have 
greatly failed in that respect. They have repudiated without 
comprehending. 

‘‘ Negation is easy; no want of progress in that direction. 
Standing still is easy ; no deficiency in that respect. The diffi- 
culty lies in a progress which is at the same time development, — 
the development of something positive ; a progress which is not a 
running away from tradition and the Church, but a carrying out 
of the latent ideas embodied in them. Unless progress is also de- 
velopment, we may as well stand still. In the matter of Christol- 
ogy, for instance, — the doctrine concerning Christ, — the bare hu- 
manitarian view, the view which represents Christ as a mere teacher 
of moral truth, a martyr to the truth, whom, after his death, his 
adoring followers deified,— is very obvious, very intelligible, 
but also, as it seems to me, very shallow, very far from ex- 
pressing all that lies in the idea of Christ. It is no development 
_ of the ecclesiastical idea, but simply an ignoring of it. 

‘+ ] will not pursue that topic, Mr. President, because, as I have 
said, it is not my business to tell what the new theology shall con- 
tain. I will only indicate one or two principles which, I think, 
will determine its constitution and distinguish it from the old. 
One is a more rational use of the Bible. The time has past when 
by thinking men the Biblé can be considered as wholly, and in all 
its details, an abnormal composition, to be read and judged on 
principles entirely different from those which are applicable to all 
other books. The reformed theology will use the Bible, not as a 
fetich, but asa counsellor and friend; not as a theocratic ukase 
issued by the Holy Ghost, to be blindly received without question 
or criticism, but as a treasure-house of spiritual truths, which each 
is to use and be governed by just so far as he, by the action of his 
own understanding, and the operation of the Holy Spirit within 
him, can appropriate and assimilate its contents, and no farther. 
It is to be used with deliberate, independent judgment, as light is 
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used by the seeing eye, —not with unquestioning surrender of 
judgment, as a blind man follows blindly his dumb guide. I be- 
lieve that the Bible as well as theology would gain infinitely by 
such treatment. One reason why the Bible is not more read 
and valued, is the foolish fetichism in regard to it. When less 
worshipped as a THING, it will be more efficacious as SPIRIT and 
tTruTH. The old Egyptians missed the use of some of their best 
edibles by making gods of them; so Christians have missed the 
spiritual sustenance of the Bible in using it, not as the bread of 
life to be nourished by, but as show-bread to swear by. It was 
the capital mistake of Protestantism, at the outset, to give it this 
false character and function, and to make the mere letter an infal- 
lible oracle, —equally infallible in all matters. Others beside 
Unitarians are beginning to see this. A distinguished divine of 
the Anglican Church, a Professor at Oxford, remarks, that, ‘ With 
a numerous section of the Protestant communion, a mere literal - 
adherence to the text of the Bible constituted as complete a spir- 
itual slavery as any which had been imposed by a domineering 
priesthood and -an infallible Church. They did but transfer the 
claim of oracular authority from the priest to the text, or rather 
to the preacher’s interpretation of it. Such was the first princi- 
ple of Puritanism, which has exercised as pernicious an influence 
over modern Christianity on one side, as Romanism on the other.’ 
The reformed theology will have little of Puritanism but its ear- 
nestness and devotion, and its martyr spirit of independence. 
‘¢Once more, Mr. President, the reformed theology will be less 
ghostly and ghastly, more gracious, life-warm, and humane, than 
theology has hitherto been. One reason why intelligent and well- 
meaning people have been repelled from theology, is its seeming 
unreality, its dissociation from the actual world, and from practi- 
cal righteousness. Its topics, motives, interests, have been too 
remote from common life. More has been said about ‘ getting re- 
ligion,’ ‘ finding the Saviour,’ ‘ obtaining a hope,’ than about hon- 
esty in business, moderating the love of gain, doing good and 
communicating, breaking every yoke and letting the oppressed go 
free. A revival of religion sweeps over the land, and is hailed as 
the very advent of Christ; but when we ask for the fruits, they 
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are not measured by the statistics of practical righteousness, but 
by quite another gauge ; and the first meeting of a great religious 
association which succeeds is marked by a refusal to say or do 
anything that may call into judgment the most prominent and ery- 
ing sin of the land. Thus we divorce religion from charity and 
life. We make a ghost of it, and some are afraid of it for the 
same reason that the first disciples, after the resurrection, were 
afraid of Christ. ‘They were terrified, and supposed they had 
seen a spirit’; but he said to them, ‘ Handle me and see; for a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.’ The flesh 
and bones of Christ, the life-warm blood of Christ, —his gener- 
ous, sympathetic humanity, —this is what we have yet to com- 
prehend, to bring out and make patent, and to incorporate into our 
theology ;— to bring religion within hand’s reach, not merely with- 
in tongue’s reach ; — not taking the cup of salvation to intoxicate 
one another therewith, in the way of barren emotion ; not content 
with talking religion in public assemblies that end in talk; but 
formulating it in rules of business, and methods of charity, and 
types of character; drinking the blood of Christ but to turn it into 
our own blood, and to incarnate it in our life. 

‘©The great reform needed in theology is to do justice to the 
present world. The old theology thought more of the life to 
come than of this. It dwelt much on death and what was to follow - 
death; it would have men occupy themselves exclusively with 
those regards. It said, this life is so fleeting and so poor, so be- 
set with trials and with woes, that it is not worth while to expect 
much from it; all we have to do is to get through with it as well 
as we can, and when we have put off this mortal we shall first be- 
gin to live: our only business here is to get there. I cannot 
agree to this view of life. Let theologians say what they will, 
this is not the great end of religion. What we chiefly want of 
religion is to thoroughly utilize, and thereby consecrate, this pres- 
ent life. Let theology teach me how to make the most and the 
best of here and now, and the hereafter may take care of itself. 

‘‘T cannot sit down, Mr. President, without bearing my grate- 
ful testimony to the precious labors of our honored co-workers on 
the other side of the water. I refer not merely to the theologians 
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of our own denomination, but to those of the Anglican Church, — 
to men like Powell, Rowland Williams, Stanley, and others, who 
are laboring to purify theology of its corruptions, and, without 
compromising the great truths of revelation, to adjust the doctrine 
of the Church with the riper knowledge of the time. If we speak 
of indications of an improved theology, what indications so deci- 
sive and so hopeful as this, — that such men can be found, and such 
views propounded, and such freedom enjoyed, within the pale of a 
Church so venerable in its lineage and so orthodox in repute? 
They are working for us as effectually as the most devoted of our 
own communion; not by building up our denomination, but by 
working with us to the same end, by advancing the cause which 
we have most at heart. Their advent is an epoch in the history 
of theology to be welcomed with gratitude and great joy.”’ 


At the conclusion of Dr. Hedge’s address, the President 
of the Association stated that a paper had this moment been. 
placed in his hands which he would read to the meeting. 
He accordingly read as follows : — 


*©To our CHrisTIAN BRETHREN IN AMERICA, 


‘* Beloved in the Lord, — Greeting : 

‘¢ Grace, Mercy, and Peace be with you, from God our Father, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ! 

‘* We, brethren of Asia, and such as are with us, salute you; 
and commend to your care a young disciple, Philip Jogut Chunder 
Gangooly. 

‘¢ Salutation by the hand of 


CO) HAY Dank 
‘¢ Pastor of the Calcutta Unitarian Church. 
** With the elders and members of Committee, among whom 
are we : 
**Samuet Smita, 
H. Counsett, 


fw Rozsert Nunn. 
‘¢Unitarian Mission Rooms, Calcutta, No. 4 


Tank Square, Jan, 20, A.D. 1858.”’ 
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The President further observed, that he had been in- 
formed that this young man, also referred to in the Report 
of the Committee, had just arrived in Boston, and was him- 
self the bearer of the paper now read. The President had 
not finished this sentence before Philip Jogut Chunder Gan- 
gooly entered the church from the vestry-room at the side 
of the pulpit. His appearance created a great sensation, as 
no one in the church had previous knowledge of his arrival. 
As Philip ascended the platform, the President extended his 
right hand to him, offering him a welcome in the name of 
the Association, and affording him an opportunity to say a 
word to the audience. A slender, dark-skinned young man 
of twenty-two years of age, with a keen black eye, and a 

highly intelligent face, he turned to the thronged assembly, 
and a breathless silence prevailed. He said, in intelligible, 
good English, he “would only express the pleasure he felt 
in being welcomed by such a multitude of friends, and add 
his hope that they would instruct him so that he could re- 
turn to India and redeem his countrymen from their idolatry 
and sins.” 

Philip then took a seat in the rear of the pulpit, and the 
President announced that an address would then be deliv- 
ered by Rev. Dr. Osgood of New York, on “ The Differ- 
ences of Belief in our Body.” 

Dr. Oscoop came forward and spoke as follows : — 

‘Mr. President, — It is rather a hard task that you have as- 
signed me, —the task of noting the differences of opinion in our 
ranks, with an eye to some common ground of union. To describe 
the variations of doctrine in our little body of Christians might 
puzzle the famous Catholic divine who undertook to review the 
variations of Protestantism, — Bossuet; and surely I can lay small 
claim to the broad wing and keen eye of the Eagle of Meaux. 
Bossuet noted differences in order to show their magnitude, and 
to prove the utter folly and failure of attempting to secure any 
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kind of religious harmony apart from an authoritative creed and 
an infallible Church. Our aim is quite the contrary. I am to 
survey differences in order to find points of union. I am not 
allowed to rest in the very easy position that we are to agree to 
differ, and so quietly leave all diversities of opinion and feeling to 
adjust themselves; but I am asked to show that we are to differ in 
order to agree, and so to win our varieties of tendency into some 
common line of direction. 

‘«‘ When we are in perplexity, the simplest course is generally 
the best; and instead of going into any metaphysical analysis of 
the essentials of denominational unity, or making any statistical 
or tactical calculation of the numbers and strength of various 
cliques or parties among us, I will simply take it for granted 
that we meet here as brethren, and must agree on some essential 
grounds because we are such. On this great review-day the 
Church Militant musters her forces, and we are called to take our 
place somewhere in the ranks. It is easy to know where we be- 
long without asking some orderly sergeant to take our measure, 
and so have our place decided by mathematical gauge, — without 
either begging some sharp-eyed scout to count the ranks of the 
host to enable us to see what is the easiest position, or which is 
the largest division, that we may do as the wily Frenchman did, 
who declared that in every quarrel his invariable rule was to 
side with the strongest party. We are only to look for our 
own tribe, for those who are our own kindred by birth and 
breeding. Where their standard floats in the breeze, where the 
same mother’s blood mantles in the veins, and the familiar names 
of home and church are spoken, there is our own people and 
there is our place. In this place I stand by your invitation to- 
day; and as a humble minister of that branch of the Universal 
Church called Unitarian, I say my poor word alike for liberty and 
for co-operation. 

‘©T, I remark, in the first place, that, with all our differences of 
speculation as to religious doctrines, we have a ground of substan- 
tial agreement as to the idea of religion itself, especially as to its 
foundations in the soul of man and the Word of God. We differ 
as to our method of approaching this subject, indeed, yet the lines 
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of approach converge to the same point. There is a Transcendental 
party and a Scriptural party, and between the two there have been 
some pretty sharp controversies, and perhaps occasionally a little 
hard feeling. Some of us come to religion more from the intui- 
tions of reason and the convictions of consciousness, whilst others 
begin with the positive word of revelation, and are mainly disposed 
to school the individual mind by the lessons of the authoritative 
record. Now, whatever we may say of the evils of the feud be- 
tween the Transcendentalists and the Scripturalists among us, (and 
surely there are some things to be regretted and forgiven on each 
side,) it must be granted that we are richer and stronger on ac- 
count of the controversy, and each movement has brought to us new 
measures of freedom and of faith. The Transcendentalist surely 
starts from a noble position, and rightly believes that the seat of 
religion is in the human soul; and before Scriptures, priesthoods, 
and temples existed, there was a light divine that in some meas- 
ure lighteth every man that cometh into the world. The Tran- 
scendentalists were sometimes misunderstood, and an attempt was 
made to browbeat them on the part of persons little qualified to 
criticise their errors or their excellences. ‘They were not to be 
put down, and some of them in vexation were driven out of their 
accustomed fellowship. Most of us, however, who shared in that 
philosophical tendency found more motives for deepening than 
for lessening our fellowship and faith, and, if not always encour- 
aged by the fathers of our churches as we desired, we managed 
to work our way to a positive Christian position, and to be greatly 
strengthened, not only in our religious convictions, but in our 
ideas of the worth of revelation, by our spiritual philosophy. 
Many, perhaps most, of the earnest men in our pulpits now, have 
been trained in the Transcendental school of philosophy ; and the 
few of our old brethren of that school who are not with us in 
name and work, and who have still followed their old convictions 
into other fields, either of reform or of orthodoxy, have vastly en- 
riched our common literature and religion by their eloquence, 
their learning, and their thought. Our fraternity is stronger for 
the whole movement; and it is clear now to us, that the best 
minds who climb the mount of sacred vision on the side of reason 
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and the soul, approach, as they ascend, the ranks of the other 
party, who started in the pathway of revelation ; and, in signal 
instances, both have met together upon the summit in the light of 
the everlasting stars and in the clear and inspiriting atmosphere 
of that open heaven. Who shall duly honor the services of the 
men who, in every age, from the days of Clement and Origen to 
our own time, have claimed for religion a foundation in the reason 
and conscience, and who have prepared the world for believing in 
the revelation of the Divine word to the race because they find 
such an earnest craving for that word in every earnest soul? Our 
own philosophers have done their part in this good work, and are 
doing it still; and England and America owe much of the weight 
of the philosophical protest now turned against materialism and 
infidelity to such men as James Martineau, James Walker, and 
their scholars, who are teachers now in such various spheres. 
“Our Scripturalists have done much to deepen the same precious 
conviction of the foundations of vital religion. Starting with the 
idea that the Bible is the book of humanity as well as of God, 
they have shunned the perilous error of taking the sacred pages 
wholly out of the sphere of human emotion and infirmity, and so 
claiming for them a position so far up in supernatural ghostliness 
as to exhibit little, if anything, but the official statutes of an arbi- 
trary potentate, or the official statement of an arbitrary scheme of 
redemption. Our Scriptural scholars have done much to bring out 
the meaning of the Bible as a record of human experiences as 
well as of divine revelations, and thereby they have vindicated by 
the sacred page the spiritual nature of man, as well as shown 
forth the dispensations of God’s grace in answer to man’s need 
and prayer. If sometimes our elder ‘scholars have been inclined 
to accept a too mechanical philosophy of inspiratioh in their expo- 
sitions of texts, they made up for the narrowness in the spirit of 
their interpretations, and by their lives they have proved their 
freedom from that bondage of the letter which killeth. Both the 
mere literal and the mere philosophical expositors of Scripture — 
among us have reverently acknowledged that the Bible contains 
~ records of the revelations of the eternal word of God with mirac- 
ulous sanctions, whilst they agree in rejecting the utterly untena- 
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ble bibliolatry that regards the whole text of the book as a direct 
and infallible transcript of the Divine Mind. Not new worth, but 
new significance, attaches to their labors from the fact that the 
free minds of orthodox Christendom are following in the same 
track, and orthodox England and America are compelled to honor 
divines of their own ranks, who have dared like our fathers to in- 
terpret the Bible by its own principles, and to distinguish between 
the eternal word of God and the temporal words of his servants. 
Strengthened by so much godd company, we are surely not now to 
abandon our ground, and, either in ghostly fright at liberalism or 
frantic horror of authority, shrink from our noble position, that re- 
ligion is no creation of individual caprice or of arbitrary revela- 
tion, but is founded upon the essential nature of man and the 
eternal word of God. 

“‘IJ. I observe, in the next place, that, with all our differences, 
we may agree to work in an important sense together for our faith 
in the Divine Humanity of Jesus Christ. Some of us regard the 
Master more on the human, others more on the divine side; but 
there is no earnest man of us who cannot reverently combine the 
terms, and say that he believes in the Divine Humanity of Jesus 
Christ. I have my own individual faith to set forth in the right 
place. I need here only say that I believe in the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ, and regard him as in such a special sense a par- 
taker of the Divine nature as to be the great Mediator between 
God and man, not indeed by a diplomatic or official mission, but by 
vital and dynamic union. To my mind and ministry, Christ is 
the living manifestation of the Divine word, and as souls seek the 
Father in him, the Divine Spirit gives witness of their reconcilia- 
tion with God. Yet I am aware that devout men of our fraternity 
do not believe thus, or do not express themselves thus, and seem 
to think that such especial honor of the Divinity of Christ dis- 
-parages the divinity of our essential human nature. However 
lax their theology may seem to some of us, we must allow that 
they believe not a little, but a great deal, if they believe in the 
actual Divinity of Christ and the potential or possible divinity of 
all souls. They surely cannot be so well accused of unbelief as 
of enthusiasm. Let us appreciate their faith in Christ as far as 
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it agrees with our own, and not treat them with a narrowness un- 
worthy our history and principles. We are to respect and be- 
friend the Humanitarian brethren among us, and rejoice that they 
have done and are doing so much to vindicate and brighten the 
aspects of Christianity, which the old superstitions have done so 
much to blur and distort in their poor passion for losing sight of 
the Son of Man in their exclusive adoration of the Son of God. 
Of course they are right in maintaining that Christ is human, 
whatever errors may attach to their'views of him as divine, and 
we ought to favor the positive element in their faith, and remem- 
ber that a devout sense of Christ’s character can never fail to 
win men to spiritual faith. If, moreover, we find a certain class 
of minds cherishing most fondly one aspect of the Gospel, instead 
of rudely repelling them from that aspect, we should encourage 
them to look further and deeper. If some brethren seem to be 
looking at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, and lingering there, 
instead of repelling them rudely from the door, we should rather 
encourage them to stay and meditate until the rhetoric of the 
building itself shall persuade them to enter in and bow down in 
the holy place. I read some years ago, under the trees in the 
quiet summer time, a devout book of meditations and prayers by 
a Catholic devotee whose type of piety turned upon the Blessed 
Humanity of Jesus, and who regarded himself as especially con- 
secrated to that service. Why may we not be as catholic as 
Rome, and allow that order of minds to serve us which dwells 
most fondly upon the humanity of the Master. If they do their 
work reverentially, they will not harm, but help, the other sphere 
of service, and they who see affectionately the human graces of 
Jesus will not be strangers to the Divine Word that dwelt and 
still dwells within him. With Humanitarian Christians, who 
aim to edify our churches in piety and charity, I can hold fellow- 
ship, and with such I have exchanged pulpits. A brother who is 
thought to hold such views lately stood in my pulpit; and his 
devotions and preaching were such in spirit and in thought as 
greatly to impress, edify, and comfort our people. I believe that 
a generous and Christian bearing towards young men of such 
temper will deepen their faith and enlarge their views, whilst an 
opposite course tends to drive them into bitter radicalism. 
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“ They who hold the strongest views of the Divinity of Christ 
among us, will perhaps appreciate most fraternally the Humani- 
tatian party in our ranks, since both are equally dissatisfied with 
the Arian doctrine that regards Christ as neither God nor man, 
and both believe that the reverent study of humanity is the true 
way to the knowledge of God. Those of us who are Unitarians 
more of the school of Sabellius, Swedenborg, Schleiermacher, 
and Rothe, than of Arius, or Priestley, or Norton, although we call 
no man master, will least despair of the movement that, in its 
effort to honor humanity as the temple of God, forgets the unity 
of the temple, the continuity of the worship and the high-priest- 
hood of Him who is the Messiah of humanity in being the Anoint- 
ed of God, for they will think that movement needs only to be 
More consistent to be more Christian. We can all, however, 
meet as disciples of the Master, and all in a sacred sense affirm, 
as the Trinitarian world does not generally affirm, the Divine 
Humanity of Jesus Christ. 

‘TI. I remark, in the third place, that with all our differences 
we may agree to work together for common views and objects with- 
out sacrificing the liberty of individual ministers and congregations. 
We can agree to circulate such books as this Association is pub- 
lishing, we can agree to help any earnest man who is laboring 
to build up a living, Christian Church of our name, and we ought 
to agree to support earnest missionaries in new regions, at home 
and abroad. Yet we must keep our liberty for ourselves and 
our congregations, and nothing can be vainer than the attempt to 
build up a close corporation or central authority to lord it over 
our creeds or churches. We must be free, and if free we are left 
to work together according to our elective affinities. Thus free, 
we find ourselves drawn together by new affections, and are little 
in danger of running off in a tangent into the extreme of No- 
Christian, or being swallowed up in the centralizing attractions of 
the popular orthodoxy. Some brethren have gone out from us 
and the usages of the Church Universal, and have not lost our 
respect or good-will. Yet they do not seem much to enjoy their 
outside position, nor to use language of such comfort and sweet- 
ness as to imply that they are having a very good time. I can 
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never forget old friends, and do wish and pray that some whom we 
have known and cherished may learn, or rather resume, the temper 
of Christians and the vocabulary of gentlemen, and try to enlarge 
and edify by new charity and fellowship the Church of Christ to 
which they are indebted for their best inspirations. Yet we can, 
if we must, do without them, and if we have stood our ground 
heretofore with their batteries against us, we have little cause to 
fear discomfiture now that we have their liberty and more than 
their faith and fellowship. However this may be with the de- 
velopments of the last ten years before us, we are not likely to 
quit the ranks of our brethren, and join the motley and quarrel- 
some company of Come-Outers. 

‘¢ Nor are we to sink back into the ranks of Orthodoxy. Nay, 
it is one of the privileges of our position that we can appreciate 
and enjoy what is best among our Orthodox neighbors without 
going over to them. We can be as orthodox as we please, with- 
out asking their help or fearing their censure. I perhaps have 
lived and delighted as much in the old church literature and 
associations as any of my own set of ministers, but my satisfaction 
is in being as much of a lover of the old thought and feeling as 
I choose, without being shut up in any arbitrary enclosures of 
doctrine or practice. I enjoy especially the liberty of knowing 
and liking Orthodox men, without embarrassing the acquaintance 
by burdening them with my heresies or being burdened by their 
dogmas. I suppose that we can do without them as well as they 
can do without us. We have done whining at being shut out of 
their pulpits, and we have no reason to think that we are shut out 
of their good opinion. We have far more pulpits open to our. 
word than we can occupy, and as to any ideas of union with 
other denominations, we can truly say that there are two aspects 
of the desirableness of such a consummation. Good old Dr. Ware, 
when condoled with on his loss of the sense of smell, said, with 
one of those habitual shakes of the head, that was like the oscilla- 
tion of the scales of that justice to which he was so loyal: ‘ There 
are two views of that subject; if on the one hand the loss of smell 
is a disadvantage, on the other hand it is an advantage, since this 
world is not always and altogether a garden of roses.? Ortho- 
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doxy surely is not wholly a garden of roses, and judging by the 
visages of some of its freer thinkers and workers the odor of its 
fields is not always that of ‘ Araby the Blest.? We honor and 
often love our Orthodox brethren, and are richer by their learning 
and stronger by their piety. Yet we like them best in their place, 
and like to visit them from our own place. We think them in the 
main Christians, and on evidence more satisfactory than that of 
their arbitrary tests. Perhaps in their painful introversion, and 
sometimes morbid self-reproaches, they may be comforted by the 
assurance that by a standard outside of their own ranks they are 
thought to be Christians, and I have not the least doubt that the 
earnest men among them are quite as much comforted by our. 
good opinion as we are by theirs. It might be pleasant to stand 
once in a while in their pulpits, and see them in ours. But if 
such relations come at all, it must be by maintaining, not surrender- 
ing, our essential liberty. The Christians of the school of Chan- 
ning are not to ask the right to be called Christians by the breth- 
ren of Jonathan Edwards, or to repudiate the Unitarian name to 
win audience of Trinitarian hearers. The offer of the process of 
whitewashing is little complimentary to our cleanliness, and is 
not worth the cost of the lime and the trouble of giving and re- 
ceiving the ablution. All genuine developments of conviction 
and affinity we should encourage and welcome. If any man goes 
from ours to other ranks, let them go in peace and with our good 
wishes, although we know of no such recent secession. If any 
man, from his peculiar cast of mind or tone of experience or the 
demands of his position, is led to take any half-way ground, let 
him take it freely, and we will give him all the sympathy he asks, 
and recognize in him all the real eloquence and fidelity that he 
possesses. There may be a new school of independents among 
us, but if they are wise, and do not wish to extinguish the very 
spirit that gives them their life and influence, they will beware of 
being tied down by the bonds of the reigning orthodoxy. The 
noblest of the new orthodox Independents, Henry Ward Beecher, 
owes his exemption from denunciation to his talents, not to his 
principles ; and with equal principle and less ability he would 
have been visited with the wrath of Andover, as he has been 
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visited with the wrath of Princeton. As things are now, he has 
no smiles from the ruling powers, and his name is excluded from 
the list of celebrated living preachers in the two heavy octavos of 
‘pulpit eloquence recently published, and he has no place in the 
volume of noted revival sermons, just sent forth from the very 
scene of his labors, — the most effective man in the whole revival 
movement. The few who have looked, perhaps somewhat fondly, 
towards orthodox zeal, will not fail to note the spirit of orthodox 
exclusiveness, and bewate of reverencing their birthright of lib- 
erty in the yearning for larger fellowship. 

‘‘ Not running off into any wild individualism, nor taking shel- 
ter in any comfortable conformity to the old orthodoxy, let us held 
our providential position, devoutly do our work, and bide our fu- 
ture. God has helped us signally in times past, and with all our 
denominational disappointments we have had great successes, and 
probably we have not for many years been more cheerful than of 
late. We are coming together in new ties of liberty and frater- 
nity, and we may hope to find some more vital developments of con- 
gregational life with our freer aspirations after truth and charity. 
We can hope little from any new schemes of denominational disci- 
pline, and we must trust to the free workings of our own elective 
affinities under the attractions of common vital forces. We must 
welcome ‘rather than discourage every sign of free vitality in our 
congregations, and rejoice that our ministers are seeing so gener- 
ally the folly of trusting to merely party names or denominational 
maneuvring, and the need of solid parish labor as the ground of 
their prosperity. Let us work each in his own field and manner, 
not doubting that God will give increase. As we labor faithfully, 
Wwe may expect new affinities to show themselves, or old affinities 
‘to organize themselves into more vital and effective methods. A 
truer church life will come, as it always has come in all ages, not 
as the scheme of artificial policy, but as the incarnation of vital 
faith and good-will. The new order must be spiritual, not me- 
chanical, and they who expect to bind us together by any new 
schemes of government or confessions of doctrine, mistake the laws 
of dead mechanism for the laws of celestial attraction ; and if they 
had been taken into the counsels of the Creator, these wire-pullers 
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might have suggested the expediency of fastening the earth to the 
sun by a gigantic chain-cable, and sending out a band of Titans to 
tie the fickle moon to her sober mother earth by a huge hawser, 
lest she might in some volatile mood elope from her venerable par- 
ent’s protection in company with some wandering star. We can- 
not be tied up thus, and we have known enough of the trials and 
virtues of liberty to trust to the working of its vital principles, and 
to believe that in due time the new order of fellowship will devel- 
op itself among us, and by the grace of God our spheres will be 
drawn into their places in the free and sacred catholicity that is to 
be the glory of the Church of the Future. We are to do what we 
can for our own souls, and for our people, but we can do little for 
ourselves or for them without the faith that the best of all goods 
come from God, and that the Providence which has called us to 
honest difference is calling us to honest agreement. Jn nature the 
higher vital force is always harmonizing lower antagonisms, as 
when the living seed unites fire and water, earth and air, in its 
mysterious organization. The God of nature is the Father of our 
spirits and the Renewer of the Church. His providence and grace 
will teach us, not only to agree to differ, but to differ to agree. 
His blessing be upon us evermore.”’ 


At the close of the above address, the President an- 
nounced that the audience would now listen to a speech 
from Rev. Mr. Stebbins of Portland, on “The Necessity of 
a Higher Type of Christian Life.” 

Mr. Sressins spoke as follows : — 


‘¢Mr. President, — When we speak of the demands of the 
age, of the necessities of the present, there is some danger of run- 
ning into cant. But I have only one thing to say, and let that be 
my apology for not saying other things; neither let anything be 
construed into disparagement or neglect of the various claims 
binding on us, in the wide circle of our religious life, or in the 
present condition of religious thought. To go straight to the sub- 
ject, therefore, there is a homely question which pertains to all 
human affairs, a test question indeed, which may be put in a cap- 
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tious or philosophic spirit, according to the temper of him who 
puts it. The question pertains to results: What do you turn out? 
How does your religion look when it is done? What kind of a 
man does it make? , What size and grace does it give to our hu- 
manity? We may philosophize, we may theorize, we may believe 
most abundantly, but there is a crispy common-sense which stops 
you short and says, Show your man. Show a man established 
and carried out on the plan of his religious thought. 

“ Directly in the face of this common-sense statement stands the 
popular theory of the religious life, which affirms that there is no 
carrying out of the man about it, but that religion runs counter to 
human nature, heads it in, and treats it more as a hedge than as a 
tree. Now J affirm, Sir, that there can be no testimony to relig- 
ion, either as philosophy or as life, there can be no rising order of 
spiritual thought, which shall carry such glad conviction, which 
shall so allure the world to heights of grace and love, as a type of 
free, unconscious spiritual life which shall reconcile this contradic- 
tion, and be seen of all men to be the glory and adorning of our 
manhood. And believe that the next thing in the cosmical order 
of the spirit is a type of Christian manhood legitimately constructed 
upon the indwelling spirit of God;—not a life systematized and 
reduced to the working plan of doctrine, but a life which in its 
friendly inspiration of our nature, and in its truthfulness to our 
whole being, confers on us the gracious liberty of the truth, and 
vindicates a spiritual Christianity on the working levels of daily 
conduct.. The present type of Christian life involves a contradic- 
tion between religion and humanity, and I believe that on account 
of this contradiction God’s spirit of truth and grace has never had 
a fair chance with human nature. I believe, Sir, that our popular 
religious theories and life are based on a delusion, and that we 
commit as great a blunder in our spiritual methods as the husband- 
man who, to enclose his fields, should undertake to make the morn- 
ing into fence. There is a contradiction involved in the popular 
type of Christian life, which can be reduced only by rising to a 
higher plane, and presenting religion in the synthesis of manhood. 


And until then we cannot tell what God’s spirit will do with a 
man. 
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“Admitting, to the honor and glory of our faith, that Christianity, 
even in its adulterated forms, has made the best character, — and 
that, if men would live up to their beliefs as enlightened and con- 
firmed by Christian truth, they would be much better men, — there 
remains still this remarkable and significant fact, that some of the 
best types of manhood have been so, in spite of the principles pro- 
fessed. They have not been the legitimate product of their princi- 
ples. And, on the other hand, there are types of manhood legiti- 
mate from the principles professed, but which are dwarfed and 
pinched by those principles. Admitting, on broad and general 
ground of all men, that the Christian ideal, even in a corrupted 
form, is not exhausted, and making due allowance for temperament 
and build, popular Christianity has produced two styles of men, — 
men who are better than their principles, and men who would be 
better were it not for their principles. And these two styles of men 
make up the bulk of Christendom. While it has been a saving 
grace of the past theology, that most of it could never be illustrated 
in human life, and it cannot be said to the reproach of men that 
they have not lived up to their faith, but rather to their honor and 
praise that they have not, still that theology had the effect to aug- 
ment and perpetuate the divorce between manhood and religion. 

“J think we have striking illustrations of this in some of the tru- 
est men. I have learned to cherish a profound respect for the 
mind and character of Jonathan Edwards, for whatever he was or 
whatever he did was legitimated from his thought; he was thor- 
ough, and his intellect was as honest as his heart. But I cannot 
avoid the impression that, while his religion exalted him, it also 
crippled him. Having by nature a generous soul, a delicate imagi- 
nation, a keen appreciation of the beautiful and true, either in life 
or thought, a genuine poetic faculty, he was prim, precise, austere, 
and professional. It is said that children were afraid of him. Mak- 
ing due allowance for the influence of his time, so far as his relig- 
ious view could have expression in life, it had it in him; and the 
unavoidable impression it carries is, that his religion cramped and 
stinted, rather than enriched and glorified, his manhood. His ter- 
rible logic was like a ball and chain upon his nature, and doomed 
him to servitude. He sat like a bird of mighty wing demure and 
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sad; and as he looked away’ to the mountains, or into the blue 
heavens, he seemed to feel that his abode was on high, but his 
wings were clipped! Jonathan Edwards made a great contribu- 
tion to the religious life of this country, by presenting a type of 
character legitimated from his principles. Who can doubt that 
he would have been a nobler type of manhood if his principles had 
been more friendly to our nature? If the manly had meant the 
godly with him, instead of the ungodly, how would his mighty 
soul have blossomed into joy! With what mingled grace and 
majesty would his nature have put forth its tender buds and leaves, 
and waved its mighty branches, and bowed and laughéd in the 
open sunshine of God! . Men of his logical severity and intellect- 
ual truth will hold their nature chained fast to their principles, 
and if their principles are hard, it makes a hard and gnarly style 
of man. But there are others who, while they hold principles 
equally unfriendly, have not intellectual nerve and truth enough 
to hold their nature down to a tough and honest logic. Their hu- 
manity gets away from them, and is sweet and kind and loving. 
As men they are right, but their religion stands in contradiction to 
their manhood ; and thus they are double, —the man, and the re- 
ligious man, both in one. Popular Christianity has turned out 
these two styles of men; one class has been strong enough to 
put our humanity in irons; the other class has shown our human- 
ity too strong for the irons,—and yet asserted that the irons 
ought to be put on. 

‘«‘This contradiction is very significant and suggestive. It 
opens the whole question in respect of the power and inspiration 
of the spirit in the soul, — whether or not God’s spirit is the inspi- 
ration of our humanity, or is formal and mechanical in its influence. 
I believe that a style of Christian life legitimately constructed 
from its principles, approving itself to human sentiments and affec- 
tions, in short, approving itself to the natural heart, presenting re- 
ligion assimilated with manhood, would be not only an illustration 
of the glory and joy of the godly life, but also a substantial contri- 
bution to religious thought. We can never have a theology that 
is worth a straw until this ground is travelled over, and the higher 
facts of Christian consciousness eliminated. The popular type of 
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Christian life in either aspect is unsound, and violates all healthy 
relation with spiritual truth. In one case, it is the logical 
sequence of principles professed, but contradicts human nature; 
and what contradicts human nature is false, for that is God’s truth 
just as much as any other truth, and one truth cannot contradict 
another. Jn the other case, the style of life is not based on the 
principles professed, and thus violates the healthy relation of 
thought and conduct. For however much you may admire a 
man’s character which is not the natural growth of his thought, 
you feel that it is spliced, or wooden-legged; you feel that the 
tap-root is cut, and its juices are thin and poor, for it has no vital 
relation deep down with the warm earth, or above with the air 
and sky. I am glad that any man’s humanities should outdo his 
hard and mechanical thinking, but do not point me to him as a 
model of manhood set forth in Christian life. There is no genu- 
ine synthesis of God’s spirit with human nature in him; he has 
simply yoked together a bison and a dove, and that is a team that 
can’t be driven. 

‘‘ There is something in the popular style of Christian life which 
establishes beyond controversy, I think, that religion is used more 
as a medicine than as food ; and that is why it makes so many peo- 
ple sick. The idea that it is the enriching of our manhood, seems 
not to have dawned upon the thought of men. Thus we have the 
double man in one, who has one set of faculties for his religion 
and another for his work; who consecrates his rest and secular- 
izes his duty, and talks about religion as he talks about nothing 
else. When he talks of doing right, being honorable, merciful, 
and kind, he does it heartily, naturally; you feel him, for he puts 
himself in relation with you by the genuine and hearty liking he 
has for these. He rejoices by nature in many things that are alto- 
gether lovely and of good report ; but tell him that religion is the 
furtherance and exaltation of these, even the heavenly flavor of 
human life, and he changes countenance and says religion is an 
awful, a solemn thing, and Christianity is a scheme of redemp- 
tion! Thus we see men doing that as men which they would not 
do as religionists ; and, on the other hand, doing that as religionists 
which they would not doas men. So we sometimes see a minis- 
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ter, who is frank, manly, and generous in all social relations, but 
who can suddenly draw in and become professional, and his 
thought is poor, mean, and scanty. Superficial people call him 
liberal ; but there is no synthesis of spiritual truth with manhood 
in him,—his soul has no digestios, and the man feels faint and 
gone. ‘There is no unconscious, rejoicing health, no hearty, care- 
less pluck. 

‘«‘ The heavenly kingdom in the popular style of Christian life is 
divided against itself, and religion is a kind of volunteer-militia 
law, which a man may put himself under or not, and is exempt 
from duty if he does not enlist. It is not discerned, and under- 
stood, that all the obligation, sanctity, and blessing of religion are 
upon every man by virtue of his manhood, and that God’s baptism 
is earlier than any laying on of hands. 

«¢ There is a curious little illusion of sense familiar to all, caused 
by crossing the first two fingers of the right hand, and rolling a 
ball with them in the palm of the other hand. The illusion is 
such as to make the impression of two balls. The theory of the 
illusion is this. The order of the sense of touch, as it becomes dis- 
tributed by habit through the fingers, is reversed, and the first be- 
comes second, and the second first. Put the fingers naturally 
upon the ball, and it is one. So in religion there is an illusion by 
doubling over or inverting the order of the soul’s perceptions. 
Let the soul touch religion naturally, and it is one thing; and 
Christian life is simple manhood made more manly. Why, a tree 
is not a tree without the sun; the landscape is not a landscape 
until the day stands over it, and leads forth the fields and streams, 
and hills and groves, in solemn procession of joy and praise. So 
man is not man without God’s spirit. There is no divorce, no 
double intention, but a mighty synthesis of elements. The con- 
tradiction which religion presents in the popular type of Christian 
life can never be reconciled except by rising to that higher plane 
where spiritual truth is assimilated with manhood, and the human 
and the divine shown to be one and the same thing. 

‘‘T submit that a noble man who takes religion naturally, as the 
earth takes the sunlight and the rain, and shows the fruits of the 
spirit native, grown on his own vine, not imported from abroad, 
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dried, or hermetically sealed, is a testimony to religion, and to the 
Spirituality of the Christian religion, such as the present peculiarly 
_ demands ; and that higher type of life is another step in the ascend- 
ing order of the thoughts of God. 

‘* Sir, I am accustomed to think that it requires a good deal of 
a man to take on the Christian religion; he must be of broad and 
noble build, and all his joints full of juice. I believe that this is 
recognized and most responsibly indorsed in that great providence 
by which, through history, Christianity has followed the noblest 
races, shown a native affinity for ideas, sought the greatest 
breadth of culture, and had its highest form among the free. 
This great fact of history and providence is directly in the line of 
my thought, and reinforces my statement that there is no divorce 
between religion and humanity, more than between the forest and 
the atmosphere, and that the men who illustrate this are in the 
van of the world’s thought. The practicaf demonstration of this 
by the incarnation of the Christian idea in Christian life is the 
reconciliation of humanity and theology, —the harmony of life 
and philosophy. ‘There can be no theology except through this. 
The pavilion of truth, in which man’s thought can abide and go 
and come, cannot be spread except on the ground of this recon- 
ciliation. Calvinism has done its best in contributions to Chris- 
tian consciousness, — there can be no new facts of the spirit elimi- 
nated from that; and the highest fashion of a man it has ever 
presented, legitimately constructed upon its principles, is a cross 
between a Hebrew and a Christian, a brier grafted upon a thorn. 
The highest style of Christian life which it has presented not 
based upon its principles, has illustrated the unwillingness of 
humanity to follow its logic. ‘The first contradicts human nature, 
the last contradicts human nature and itself. 

‘¢ ] believe that we have a style of Christian thought and senti- 
ment, on which can be constructed a type of Christian life friendly 
to human nature, and harmonious with itself, — in which religion 
may be set forth assimilated with manhood. We have no me- 
chanical theories within whose limitations we submit our life to 
the spirit, and we believe that all spiritual trath must be elimi- 
nated in our own souls. We stand, Sir, in the light, in the very 
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eye of this reconciliation of humanity and theology. ‘The time is 
propitious and prophetic. The spiritual life of man is passing 
out of the epoch of Judaism; the saurian ages of the spirit are _ 
gone ; the rank vegetation of that early period, the monsters that 
wallowed in the marshes of a primeval age, are extinct. The 
ascending order reveals a higher type; —the thought of God 
projected in the spiritual life of humanity; the spirit in man, not 
formal and mechanical, but setting forth manhood in joy and 
strength and grace. It is the age of the harmony of many con- 
tradictions in the illustration that man is the temple of God’s 
spirit, and that all spiritual truth is to augment and glorify our 
manhood. It is the age of a divine humanity, and not of a human 
divinity.’ 


Rev. Thomas Starr King then addressed the meeting, on 
“The Philosophy of Revivals.” 
Mr. Kine spoke as follows :— 


‘¢Mr. President, —I feel that the most unpleasant task of the 
morning is intrusted to me. You have called me to speak on 
the philosophy of the revival movement. The task of criticism 
is an ungracious one. It may be said, therefore, Why engage in 
it? Is there not something cheering to be seen in this revival? 

‘Is there not something good that may be said about it? Is the 

spectacle of a people so generally aroused to an interest in re- 
ligious truth and spiritual services as our people have been, 
across the longitudes from here to the Mississippi and down 
the climates to the Gulf of Mexico, to be treated merely with 
analysis and nice philosophic measurements and tests? Is it not 
better for a denomination of Christians to seek quickening from 
the spreading fervor, and to mourn if it is not thrilled and stimu- 
lated by the .general vitality, than to complain because all the 
methods are not of the purest, and because some of the doctrines 
associated with it look coarse in the light of reflective reason ? 

** Let me say, then, at once, that I believe a great deal of good 
has been done by the revival movement. Hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, have no doubt been permanently consecrated to the 
service of God in healthful ways. But when we have a ques- 
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tion before us of a system of measures, we are not to pass judg- 
ment by selecting simply the favorable details, — even though the 
items be thousands of renovated souls. We must not select the 
facts, or fasten attention upon the facts, of two or three months. 
We must look at the whole influence of the system, — its upper 
and under side. We must look at the effect it produces in the 
course of years, when its whole influence is expended and can be 
measured. We must see its relations to all the classes of the 
community, which Christianity must keep hold of, if it would main- 
tain permanent and increasing power in civilization. And still 
further, we must contrast the system, and all the results good and 
bad that flow from it, with the effect which some other scheme of 
influence, equally within the power of the churches, might pro- 
duce, if it were adopted and pushed with equal faith and zeal. We 
must bring the revival movement and method and results to such 
tests as these, before we can intelligently indorse or judge them. 

“ But why criticise or judge at all? Why bring up the work in 
which other denominations are engaged for scrutiny or cross-ex- 
amination in a meeting like this? . My answer, Mr. President, is 
this. Because it is just in the line of our providential office to do 
so. We are appointed, I believe, to do some thinking to help the 
theory of Christianity. St. Paul figured the Church as a grand 
man. If we accept his image, we shall see that there is a great 
deal and a great variety of work to be done to make the organism 
symmetrical and potent. Some sects may stand more in the stom- 
ach relation, to make new blood; others in the heart relation, to 
distribute it; others in the tongue relation, to make ideas vocal 
and diffusive. Our position is in the brain, and in the forehead of 
the brain, —in a large degree, we may say, within the organs of 
causality. A large part of our business is to think, inquire, exam- 
ine. We are appointed for free thought, scholarly thought, phil- 
osophical investigation into Christian history, records, movements, 
and theories. Of course, Sir, I make no such offensive and pre- 
posterous claim for our body as that we are the brain of the relig- 
ious community in thiscountry. But I affirm that we are predom- 
inantly in and of that organ, and are set to the work of thought for 
the general good. Ifwe retreat from that, if we cower from that, 
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if we practically narrow our platform of union so as to be false to 
that, we are guilty of treason against our call, and we virtually 
commit suicide. 

‘«It may not be the most noble or pleasant office, but it is our © 
appointment. Providence has not set us to the task of organizing 
flourishing and popular societies that shall be posts of distinction 
or cushions of comfort, — has not set us to the duty of nourishing 
and perfecting spiritual life within a few parish enclosures, — so 
much as to the work of stretching theology, adjusting it to new 
readings of nature, broader surveys of history, unprejudiced con- 
clusions of natural religion. Somebody has said that God has 
given to the French the dominion of the land, to the English that 
of the sea, and to the Germans that of the air. Our diocese is 
that of the air ; — to encourage untrammelled thought, in the faith 
that truth is at last the safest, as well as the most sacred attain- 
ment; to interpret spiritual laws; to show the falseness and mean- 
ness of the underlying Orthodox principles of the Divine govern- 
ment, and human nature, and the purpose of Christianity ; and by 
line upon line and precept upon precept of instruction and intel- 
lectual influence, to soften and broaden the dominant creeds. 

‘When men say to us, You have no creed by which an outsider 
ean tell what you believe, — you have no symmetrical theory of 
the character and worth of Scripture, of the purpose of life, of the- 
ology, of destinies in the world to come, — we ought to say, Even 
if it is so, perhaps our service is to be the more valuable. We 
have been elected to be explorers, not settlers; picket-guardsmen, 
not garrisons of the forts ; spies into new lands that flow with milk 
and honey, not camp-followers in the wilderness. If God has put 
our chief men in lonely stations, at the telescopes that pierce and 
sweep the unmapped regions of immensity, let us remember, Sir, 
that we might not be engaged in any more practical service, if we 
were all harmoniously at work printing off and nee copies 
of old, imperfect, and accepted charts. 

‘This, then, is our justification for taking up the revival move- 
ment in a critical way. It is our business to do so. It is not only 
our call to show why we do not join in the movement, but to say 
whether or not, in our view, the general Church is acting wisely 
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in patronizing it, and seeking to institute it as part of the organic 
religious life of the land. 
‘* The position which I feel called to take in this address, Mr. 
_ President, is, that the Church of this country is not acting wisely 
in reaffirming the revival system and methods. In the first place, 
the Church has lost about as much as it has gained by every one 
of the great revival movements thus far. By the confession of 
prominent Orthodox students themselves, there was a declension 
in the ten years after the Great Awakening of 1740, as remarkable 
as the excitement that preceded it. If the testimony of the most 
wise and faithful pastors that have been placed within or near the 
chief revival outbreaks that have dotted the history of the Church 
since that time could be collected, there would be no need for any 
statement of ours that they have not yielded such a balance of good 
as ought to have been expected, without tempest or turmoil, from 
the steady forces of growth. 

‘¢ And yet we should do the justice of saying that the Orthodox 
men are not responsible for the revival movement. It is not a 
matter of choice with them. It is in the system. One cannot 
readily see how American Orthodoxy can be carried on without 
revivals. ‘The fever element is in its blood. It seems natural 
and necessary that the movement of the system should be by 
spasms. ‘The conceptions which its theology gives of the awful 
perils and chances of human life, require that all honest and ten- 
der-hearted believers should be insanely active, and up to the very 
highest possible tension of feeling. They are not so. Their na- 
ture, made in harmony with a different scheme of religious truth, 
forbids it. And every now and then they must make up for the 
guilty calm of an instituted, serene activity and influence, and 
mount to the level of intenser emotion and labor which the savage 
doctrine steadily demands. Thus religious service becomes a 
strain and a collapse. Nature’s law of oscillation and periodicity 
is not observed. JF or the revival does not come as the tenth wave 
of a majestic inflowing sea, but as an earthquake-billow that some- 
times rolls from the Pacifie upon South American shores, not con- 
nected with tidal forces, but started by the central fires, — one rush, 
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“ Now we ought to see, Mr. President, that our American life 
needs different treatment from this, something more dignified, 
more equable, more steady. It has the disease of too great excit- 
ability. Its tendency in politics is to fits and starts and feeling 
and gusty enthusiasm, rather than to slow and sure growth in the 
knowledge and obedience of principles; in literature, it shows fu- 
rious appetites rather than healthy tastes; in business, we have 
seen how it plunges into wild activity, and turns from wise and 
moderate promises of gain. The revival passion, so far as it is 
not stimulated by the conscience of religious leaders or the policy 
of sectarian managers, is one jet from the general intermittent fury 
of the American temper. And the spiritual teachers, so far from 
encouraging it, should oppose it. Instead of doing anything to 
whip up or to sanction these paroxysms when they break out in 
the spiritual sphere, they should bend their efforts to make steady 
labor and regular results more respectable and satisfactory. They 
should do something in the domain and in the name of religion, to 
cool the constitutional fever in the American frame. In the de- 
partment of mechanies what is gained in power is lost in time; but 
there is gain. In the physiological region, however, what is 
gained by fever is lost at last both in time and power. 

‘If I were to attempt to go deeper into the philosophy of revi- 
vals, with a view of alluding chiefly to their dangers, I should 
speak in harmony with a very able article in the June number of 
Harper’s Monthly, on the ‘Ethics of Popularity,’ which it was my _ 
fortune to read yesterday. The influence of every revival, con- 
ducted as ours have always been, is to injure and degrade the 
religious sentiment. Excitement on the question of religion, 
whether it be the excitement of animal feeling, the stirring up of 
the dregs of coarse natures, or the flaming of fanatic passion, is 
necessarily taken, at the time, to be an awakening of the religious 
sentiment. An eagerness to hear, to be impressed, to confess in- 
terest in religious subjects, is called encouraging, whether it be 
the interest of animal magnetism, of fear, of nervousness, of an 
impressible, gusty nature, or of a sturdy and reflective tempera- 
ment. Passing moods imposed from without, as well as substan- 
tial interest in religious truth kindled in the privacy of the heart, 
are accredited to the Holy Es 
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‘** We think it can be proved, Sir, that the whole atmosphere 
and stimulants of the revival season are injurious to the permanent 
forces of the religious sentiment in the community. They corrupt 
the sources of power. Think of the number of prayer-meetings 
that are demanded and provided for, — sometimes three or four a 
day in the same church. Is it possible that they can be carried on 
without lowering the ideal and degrading the influence of prayer 
itself? Prayer, in proportion to its depth and vitality, seeks se- 
clusion, and is shy of words that can be overheard. The instruc- 
tion and the habits of Jesus certainly lend no support to these fre- 
quent and excited gatherings for the purpose of verbal supplication, 
which are published in the newspapers, and are made the tests of 
piety, or of interest in spiritual things. Jesus counselled privacy, 
and sought it for the exercise of the highest spiritual sentiments, 
and the opening of the soul to the infinite life. Indeed, so far as 
we know, he held no social prayer-meetings with his disciples. 
Go into thy closet; shut the door; ‘be not as the hypocrites are, 
for they love to pray standing in the synagogues, and in the corners 
of the streets’; pray to thy Father in secret; — such is the tone 
of his teaching. And as to his example, we read that, ‘ when he 
had sent the multitude away, he went up into a mountain apart to 
pray’; ‘he withdrew himself into the wilderness and prayed’ ; 
even in Gethsemane, he ‘saith unto the disciples, Sit ye here, 
while I go and pray yonder.’ We cannot see how the multipli- 
cation of meetings for social and spoken devotion, when so few 
have the gift of original and quickening utterance, and when the 
language must so often be the dictate of superficial stimulants or 
be pumped up and mechanical, does anything else than degrade 
the service of communion with God, and peril the spiritual sensi- 
bilities of those who engage in them. 

«« We cannot but insist that the Church would do far better by 

_ making praise, through hymns and music, the prominent and al- 
most exclusive service of worship in social gatherings, and by ed- 
ucating the people to seek a lonely and private intercourse with 
the Father as the only real, deep, and quickening devotion. Cer- 
tainly, if anybody can contemplate the methods in which the pa- 
pers tell us that all over the country prayer-meetings and inquiry- 
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meetings have been conducted recently; — the speeches and 
prayers limited to three minutes, and stopped by a tinkle of the 
conductor’s bell; the reading of piles of notes for the conversion 
of indicated persons, and the offering of supplication for them, as 
though prayer were a method of sacred sorcery; the asking of 
young persons if they ‘know the Lord’; the solicitation of peo- 
ple to publish their most sacred feelings of penitence, or their 
equally sacred glooms and distrust and scepticism; the flitting 
about of experts in the system of Evangelical’ pathology, treating 
each ‘case’ with some peculiar tincture of doctrine, or extract of 
catechism, or mixture of texts shaken together till their partial 
truths commingle into a lie (and I state nothing here for which I 
have not ample facts to justify me) ; — if one can contemplate such 
methods of dealing with the religious nature, in a season of excite- 
ment, without feeling that permanent harm must result to those 
who conduct the system, and those who are victims of it, he must 
hold a conception of religion and the religious sensibilities that 
needs, I think, to be enlarged and refined. 

“JT must allude, also, Sir, to the degradation of the Bible, dur- 
ing the exercises and labors of the revival season. How dread- 
fully its loftiest words and most sacred phrases must be treated 
as hard instruments and counters. Think of such words and 
phrases as ‘sanctification,’ ‘the righteousness that is not of the 
law, but of faith,’ ‘the spirit beareth witness with our spirit,’ 
‘there is no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus,’ joy 
in the Holy Ghost.’ ‘These are utterances of the highest religious 
genius and sincerity, in the highest moments of religious insight 
and rapture. They are expressions that show the uppermost line 
which the religious sentiment reached in the great creative sea- 
sons, when Providence stirred the world with new heat and up- 
heaving forces that changed the strata and slopes of history. It is 
not often in our experience that we are in the mood to meet these- 


words on their level, to restore to them their original heat, and 


see them break into flame. In a revival time, speakers continu- 


ally use them, toss them about flippantly, eke out the poverty of 
their own spiritual vocabulary with them, — in short, trade in them. 


‘One of the great dangers to the ministerial profession springs 
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from the amount of exercise and expression which preachers must 
give to the highest sentiments, in the discharge of their regular 
duties. What added peril must there be, in the long strain of a 
revival season, that the most serious offices may be discharged in 
perfunctory ways, and the spiritual nature come out, either har- 
dened by insincere and mechanical talk on the most sacred themes, 
or scorched and dried by excessive and feverish stimulants applied 
to the delicate spiritual organism! In either case, the sources of 
living instruction and permanent religious power are drained and 
corrupted. 

** But let us look, Mr. President, more closely at the promise of 
permanent benefit which many see in the revival movement. The 
country is suffering from dearth of insight into religious truth ; 
from slavery of intellect and soul to materialism ; from defect of 
perception of first principles, — where God is to be found, how 
his presence is felt, what his true service is, how his blessing 
may be experienced in life. Our help must come, not from revi- 
val of emotion, but from the education that is given to the emo- 
tion ; not from an awakening of interest in spiritual truth, but 
from the directions given and the channels opened to that interest, 
and its consequent effects on the character of the land. 

‘<7 know it is often said, Sir, that there is less sectarianism, less 
fanatic heat, less machinery, less excitement, less extravagance, in 
this movement than in the revivals that have preceded it ; and that 
it is conducted with so much soberness, depth of feeling, and ab- 
sorbing desire to reclaim men, that no one can withhold sympathy 
from it without indifference to religion and the advance of Chris- 
tianity. But it is impossible for me to join in this commendation. 
I have attended many meetings, and I have read all the reports of 
assemblies and addresses that I could gather, and I have been 
amazed at the poverty of insight, and unwholesomeness, yes, un- 
spirituality of sentiment, they have shown. Here and there a 
speech from Rev. Mr. Beecher, or a golden paragraph from 
Father Taylor, would relieve the general waste, and breathe a 
bracing air upon the soul. And certainly I should rejoice to 
know that a New York theatre, and the Jargest hall in Boston, 
could be open and crowded, every day in the year, to hear those 
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men concentrate their conviction and their enthusiasm upon our 
communities in the service of God. But the reports do not show 
that the general Orthodox sentiment of the land is any more hope- 
ful. It is not so fierce as it was, but it is as dreary. It is no 
broader, and it is even less stimulating. It has still its chrono- 
logical judgment-day and its local hell. Perhaps the hell has 
less fire in it than formerly ; if so, it has far less grandeur and 
more smoke. One cannot read the extra ‘ Revival Tribune’ 
without a feeling in the soul of wading through mire. You may 
look almost in vain there, except in the address of Mr. Beecher, 
for any vivid interpretation of the poverty, falseness, and intrinsic 
retribution of a life of irreverence, profligacy, cheating, selfish- 
ness ; for any vital presentation of God’s love and patronage of 
all goodness ; for any exhilarating descriptions of the blessedness 
of moral liberty and harmony with God’s law; for any fresh and 
stirring eloquence of the presence of God in the struggles and 
warfare, the storm and sun-flashes of the bosom; for any unfold- 
ing of the privilege of life, as the possibility of education in the 
knowledge of the Infinite Thought and Grace; for any burning 
words lighting up the evil of sin instituted in social and political 
customs and law ; for any outlining of justice, integrity, charity, 
sweeter domestic life, nobler neighborly life, deeper friendships, 
more cordial philanthropic service, as the exhibition of a heart 
blessed with God’s favor; and of the preciousness of a Christian 
consecration as the fountain of these ;— but safety is still the word 
and motive that is executed with all possible modulation and varia- 
tions in the whole fantasia of praying, note-reading, and appeal. 
‘“**Come to Christ’; ‘get an interest in Christ’; ‘ fly to the 
cross’; ‘find the Saviour’; ‘delay is dangerous, for death may 
overtake you to-morrow ’ ; — these are the characteristic calls and 
warnings of the movement. The denunciation of hell and the 
description of its terrors may not stand so prominent as in the 
rhetoric of former ‘revivals,’ but the idea that this life is a final 
state of probation, and that we are put here to make our peace with 
God and to escape an arbitrary doom that begins at death, is just 
as prominent as it has ever been; and emphasis is laid as strongly 
as ever on the sacrifice and merits of Christ, as affording us the 
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only protection, through our faith, from the remorseless system 
of judicial penalties that begins to play on the other side of the 
tomb. 

** Now, Sir, I do not know what my brethren here think of all 
this; but I cannot do anything else than say that it is poison. 
The religious emotion that goes to the meetings may be pure and 
hopeful. But when it is met by this kind of instruction, or is 
stimulated thus to more intense vitality, a bane is taken into the 
spiritual blood that, I believe, almost neutralizes the good effect of 
a renunciation of open sins. Just to the extent that this doctrine 
is absorbed into character, the manhood is injured. The person 
may not be a gross offender, as before, against the commandments ; 
he may be a frequenter of prayer-meetings, and a sincere ex- 
horter to flee the wrath to come; but he is converted to be stunt- 
ed; he is inoculated with a virus that chills and shrivels his 
humanity ; he is turned from a careless, and perhaps generous- 
hearted sinner, into a miserable, starveling dwarf of the spiritual 
order, on the side of the Lord. 

‘© Not long ago I read, Mr. President, a volume containing 
twenty-five sermons recently preached in New York and Brook- 
lyn, with reference to the revival, by the most distinguished and 
cultivated ministers of those cities, — all of them, with two excep- 
tions, doctors of divinity. Setting apart the discourses by gentle- 
men that represent the theology of the ‘ Independent,’ and one 
or two sermons by Methodist clergymen, the average view which 
the others give of human life and God’s government is either in- 
tensely dreary or horrible. Some of the most powerful of the 
discourses I read in my library till past midnight. The air at 
last seemed full of infernal] terrors and woe, and I shut the dread- 
fal book. Ina room up stairs my little daughter, six years old, 
was sleeping, with whom I often have the most sweet conversation 
upon God, and Christ, and the life hereafter. But I said to my- 
self then, Mr. President, in excitement of soul, what I will say 
here with seriousness and deliberation, that, rather than my child 
should have the awful theology of the average of that book 
stamped upon her heart, I should unspeakably prefer that she 
should grow up an atheist. As an atheist, the best currents of 
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human nature would not be corrupted in her. Believing what 
that book teaches, and having her whole nature cramped and dis- 
torted into its mould, it would not be possible that her spirit could 
have any religious beauty, cheer, or peace. 

<A large number of men and women, no doubt, do reject most 
of this venom. They are sound and noble in spite of their theol- 
ogy. Their spiritual sense is instinctively so delicate and healthy, 
that this leaven of Satan in the bread of life offered to them is 
quietly cast out, before it can pass into their moral blood. But 
the majority take it into their constitution. It becomes their wis- 
dom, their motive, their measure of God’s character, their mould 
of the meaning of Christ’s life and mission, their standard of the 
worth and glory of religion in this life, the light of which they 
read the mystery of the grave. 

‘* And then, what can they know of the Infinite Perfectness ? 
Believing that God has appointed a terrible and irreversible final 
doom, that yawns just beyond the sepulchre for every man that has 
misused the opportunities of this life; that he will never pity or 
forgive any spirit.he has made, on the most thorough repentance, 
through eternity ; that he will never take any interest in its spirit- 
ual development hereafter; that what is called the wealth of his 
love in the Gospel, is the offer of salvation from a penalty he 
has himself established during the few years of discipline here, 
whose limits he has himself arranged ;— what can they know, 
under such instruction, of that perfectness of God which is more 
than the sum of all the holy and lovely qualities of human char- 
acter on the earth? What can they know of the worth of human 
nature, which was made for boundless education in all its faculties, 
and not for rescue from Tartarean imprisonment in the life to 
come? What can they know of the constancy, and certainty, 
and equity of the spiritual laws of God, that sweep through this 
world and eternity, — following the soul wherever the soul goes, 
— the same in eternity as here, because they are not outward 
laws, but inward, not written on tablets or in codes, but inwrought 
in our spiritual substance, the basis of all worlds, making hell or 
heaven for us according to our quality, and unchanging in time 
or latitude, as the force of. gravity, or the speed of light, is 
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the same in the spaces of the farthest nebule as within the cir- 
cuit of the solar system? What can they know of the blesseditess 
of consecration, the pledging of the will and affections to the high- 
est good, to God the unspeakable good, the Infinite Father, that 
he, and his will and work, may be served because there is no other 
true life, — not to escape from hell, but that the whole humanity 
which he has given may be offered as a sacrifice of thanksgiving 
to his love? What can they know of the glory of Jesus Christ, 
seeing him, not as the expression of the Divine beauty and grace 
to all races, to all times, to all ranks and conditions of men, — for 
he is not that, on the theory that makes this life a final state of 
probation, and his religion a call and a stimulant to safety, — but 
seeing him as the agent, to each generation of thirty years, of an 
arbitrary mercy of the Infinite, that sets in blacker relief the ven- 
geance which eternity cannot exhaust or tire? 
- “Does any one say, Sir, that I exaggerate or overcolor the im- 
portance, or the disease, of this doctrine and motive of safety in 
the system? Well now, suppose that it could be known, or thor- 
oughly believed, to-morrow, throughout all Christendom, that God 
had not made this world to be a final state of probation. Suppose 
that God is just as good to-day in himself as the best Christian be- 
lieves him to be; that integrity and charity and purity and sweet- 
ness of temper, right thinking, right acting, right voting, are just 
as precious, noble, and sacred as the most sensitive conscience, 
tender heart, and loyal will sees them to be now; that life is just 
as great a privilege, sin intrinsically just as great a falsehood and 
disease, the laws of the spiritual world just as potent, penetrative, 
and infallable, the publications of God in nature, in Christ, in the 
soul, just as sublime and moving ; —all religious truths and for- 
ces just the same, only that it should be seen that God’s mercy 
does not stop at the grave, that life sweeps on with the same es- 
sential conditions and Jaws into eternity, — can you fail to see 
that the spring of this revival would be broken? that the animus 
of its fervor would be drained? that the climax of its eloquence 
would be swept out of possibility ? 

‘¢ This shows its radical vice. Its working force, so far as the 
instruction andthe teachers give it character, is not the glory of 
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truth, the beauty of holiness, the need of human nature, for its 
health, to begin to serve God, and be educated in a spiritual esti- 
mate of all nature and all life. The long arm of its lever is selfish 
fear. Its fulcrum is the death-bed. Its aim is the swinging of 
men from the edge of the grave, over the abyss, into a mechanical 
heaven. Enlarge the circle of human probation; make God just 
as good in eternity as he is in time; let the laws of order sweep 
on to infinity ; make character the great aim, and not ransom from 
a stipulated peril; make Christ the expression of what God ¢s for 
ever, instead of the mask which he wears for a few years in time, 
during the short ‘ economy of grace’ (and a marvellous economy 
of grace there is indeed in the system); put religion on its natural 
basis, as the everlasting truth for men and families and nations, 
for this world and the next and all the future, — as essential to hu- 
man nature as education for the mind, light for the eye, air to the 
lungs ; — and you kill the revival; you shrivel the inquiry-meet- 
ings; you instantly turn the Church over, as we say it ought to 
be turned, to another, a broader, a wiser scheme of influence on 
the world. 

‘¢ Tuiberal Christians cannot help looking with pain upon this 
revival movement, as a means of increasing the central doctrine 
commended and active in it, a low type of religious character, 
a type from which nobody escapes except by being false to the 
symmetry of the theology he professes. They see the peril in 
which this theology, and the type of religious life it perpetuates, 
are involving the nation by divorcing the intellect, the literature, 
the science, the sincere, strong, practical life and instinctive excel- 
lence of the Saxon race, from the Church. 

‘* How often we hear it said, as if that ought to shut the mouth 
of Liberal Christian criticism, — ‘ Surely you ought to be willing 
that men should be made better! See how many men, how many 
hundreds, how many thousands, come forward to say that they 
have found new life in this awakening, — that they have forsaken 
their sins and become consecrated! Do you find fault with that? 
Can you stop to criticise and nicely measure the proprieties of a 
movement that bears such fruits?’ Heaven forbid, Mr. President, 
that we should show any defect of interest in the-consecration of 
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men to a nobler life! But let us not forget, either, that there are 
two sides to the picture. The good thus done is overbalanced, 
first, as we have said, by the spasm that is recognized and accept- 
ed as part of the necessary religious life of the country; and sec- 
ond, by the repulsion of the intellectual, the thoughtful, the unob- 
trusive, the strong-headed men of the country from the control of 
the instituted religious sentiment of the nation. For every man 
permanently made a wise and faithful Christian by this excitement, 
probably one will be made a backslider, a formalist, or a hypocrite ; 
and no doubt two will be turned off from interest in religious life, 
turned out into indifference or contempt, by the steady influence 
of the system that underlies the revival, and obtains a new lease 
of power from it. These men might be saved, in large degree, 
and made the most efficient fountains of true Christian force in the 
nation, by a wiser and broader theology in the churches. 

‘¢ These are the reasons, Sir, why a Liberal Christian feels jus- 
tified in opposing and condemning the revival movement, in the 
very face of the demonstrated good it does. Bring out the com- 
plete statistics, and we are ready to face them. Two souls are 
killed by system, where one is saved by convulsion. You see the 
number who are consecrated and made better. You do not see 
the far greater number who are alienated from Christianity, who 
are driven,from the churches, or who are listless in them, sceptical 
in them, cramped, starved, enraged, by the preaching that dishon- 
ors God and darkens the world. 

‘¢ Let any man go through the West, and talk with the men that 
represent the energy and future of the great rising States; let him 
hear their Jamentations over the dreariness and huskiness of the 
theology that is poured from the pulpits, their confessions of the 
inward rebellion and loathing with which, when they go to church, 
they listen to its effete traditions, its ghastly philosophy of life, its 
artificial terrors, its theories of the government of the moral world, 
so discordant with the simplicity of science, so foreign from the 
clearest insight which our best literature reveals; let him hear 
them utter their fears for the effect on society, after two genera- 
tions more, of this dismal parody of a Gospel, and ask if some nobler 
administration of truth cannot be inaugurated soon and widely, to 
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save the best elements of their communities to the Church and re- 
ligion ; —and he will see clearly enough that the revival of religion 
which we need in this country is something very different from the 
mental flaw and squall that has swept over society from the gray 
northeast. We want the wind from another quarter. We want 
sunlight with it, and more oxygen, the unveiling of a deeper heav- 
en, the pouring of richer color over the world, the inspiration of a 
manly health. 

‘¢ We want a revival that will pour new truth into the creeds, 
so that the public conceptions of the Infinite character and rule, of 
human excellence and acceptance with God, of the relation of this 
world to the next, of the nature and records of inspiration, of the 
objects and spirit of Christ, shall not cower, as they do now, from 
the company of great scientific conceptions and revelations, from 
the best intellectual philosophy, from the most generously written 
history, from the noblest novels, from the highest modern art, from 
the pages of Shakespeare and Schiller and Scott and Dickens. 
Turn, Mr. President, from any of these departments of thought 
to read Dr. Hodge on Romans, or Edwards’s sermon on Sinners 
in the Hands of an Angry God, or Mr. Finney’s Lectures on Re- 
vivals, and say if you can feel that you pass from one sphere of 
thought to another on the same level. Say if you feel that you 
are going up from subordinate districts of truth to the metropolitan 
science, the mighty sun-science that holds the others in its range 
and makes them reflect the glory of its light. Say if you do not 
fee] that you have gone from the splendors of day into a subterra- 
nean realm, — a mammoth cave, where the sacrificial Church lives 
with artificial torchlight, writing out its literature of dreams 
that are haunted by the spectres of the Middle Ages. I maintain, 
Mr. President, that the conversion of a hundred thousand men, in a 
gust of awakened sentiment, though it be sincere and lasting, does 
not compensate for the steady, organic mischief which the system 
of sacrificial Christianity is working within the nation, by alienat- 
ing its literature, its best character, its most hopeful life from 
the Church. 

‘“* We are often pointed, Sir, with glowing emphasis, to the 
great revival preaching of Peter in Jerusalem on the day of Pen- 
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tecost, when three thousand were converted in one day, ‘and the 
kingdom of heaven suffered violence, and the violent took it by 
force.’ But that was of unspeakably smaller moment to the inter- 
ests and future of the Christian religion, than the hour in Arabia, 
perhaps, when Paul was visited with a large, liberal, Christian 
idea of the breadth of God’s providence, and of the naturalness of 
religion as a filial sentiment, that sloughed off circumcisions, and 
sacrifices, and distinctions of race, and temple technicalities, and 
uttered itself in meekness, and purity, and justice, and brotherly 
kindness, and charity, and the feeling that humanity is one. Then 
the Christian religion rose to be a power in literature. It rose to 
command the world’s thought by its imperial breadth. And Paul’s 
great missionary work, we should remember, was not so much to 
found new churches, as to stretch the theology of his generation, 
that the creed of the Church concerning God and Christ and salva- 
tion might be more generous and inspiring. By these conceptions 
he did unspeakably more for Christendom than the regular twelve 
Apostles. We are sometimes tempted to feel that they hardly 
thought him ‘ Evangelical.’ Yet in those conceptions of his that 
God was better, and Christian grace more ample, than the first be- 
lievers could allow; ‘the kingdom of God came without observa- 
tion,’ — came as a broader, silent, diffusive, educating power. It 
is a significant fact, that the Church could not have lived on the 
theology of Pentecost. 

“And when persons ask now what Unitarianism has done and is 
doing for this country ; what revival movements, say like that of 
Whitefield, it has aroused ; what wide-spread influence for the sal- 
vation of souls it has generated,—I, for one, Sir, am content to 
answer, It has given to this country the thought and volumes of 
Dr. Channing. Other volumes, also, that are precious, it has 
given to our literature. Among which I ought to name here the 
¢ Discourses on Human Life,’ by the distinguished preacher near 
me (Dr. Dewey), which hundreds of people will confess have 
been worth more to them than if every type had been a guinea. 
But it is enough to say that Unitarianism has produced Dr. Chan- 
ning. Take three generations into the account, — take one full 
generation into view, — I believe there will be no comparison for 
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good between the benefit of such a spasmodic revival-career as 
Whitefield’s and the mission of Dr. Channing’s truth. His vol- 
umes present a new type of Christian sentiment and character. His 
genius blew away the Calvinistic mists, and disclosed a diviner 
Christ in the Gospel; a more sacred and gracious presence in the 
heavens; an Infinite who can be worshipped with our whole hu- 
manity, — with awe and joy. It would not be surprising if the 
number of persons whom, already, those writings have saved from 
utter scepticism, overbalance the number that were permanently 
converted to a better life by Whitefield’s preaching. And when 
we think, Sir, of the interest which Channing’s thought has 
awakened in social problems in this country, as a part of religion ; 
of the influence it has exerted in making thorough natural good- 
ness a necessary exhibition of piety; of the money that, under the 
stimulus of his truth, has been consecrated in New England, by 
hundreds of thousands, to strengthen good causes, and establish 
institutions for which the sacrificial Church has shown and awak- 
ened little care; — when we notice the effect which his thought 
has wrought upon theology in other communions, — how it has 
slowly insinuated itself, like heat, warming the air and thawing 
‘the ice of Calvinism, and has contributed largely as a force to that 
more genial Congregational Orthodoxy in New England, which 
alone has saved that Church from collapse, under the outside pres- 
sures of our public sentiment ; — when we learn how it is working 
as a leavening, positive agency in distant portions of our country, 
and in other countries too, and foresee how much wider its mission 
will yet be in raising men’s conceptions of what the goodness of 
God means, in teaching them what human nature is, in showing 
them how welcome a wholesome religion is to its deepest instincts, 
in disclosing how sacred and simple the laws of the soul are, and 
what a privilege is Christian consecration to the Infinite Father; — 
I say, Sir, that Unitarianism has done more for the human race than 
all the good which fifty revivals can accomplish, by putting Dare 
Channing’s influence into New England, and his thought into the 
literature of the English tongue. 
‘* And so there can be no question that the good influence of 
Dr. Thomas Arnold in England is immeasurably beyond what can 
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be wrought by all the conversions of Mr. Spurgeon, even though 
those conversions should prove thorough and permanent. Mr. 
Spurgeon is vivifying the ‘turn-or-burn’ theology, and disgusts 
one mind with religion as an offset to every man that he conse- 
crates to a pure life. Dr. Arnold’s Christian manliness, freedom 
of thought, heartiness and strength of service as a consecrated 
teacher of youth, have raised the type in ten thousand English 
homes, and in English literature, of what Christian belief and 
Christian character are. And these will work through the whole 
organism of English society as an antagonist of scepticism, as a 
preservative against the paralyzing influence of sacrificial theology 
upon the best thought and feeling of England, when Spurgeon 
has sunk from his little orbit below the horizon of memory. 

“¢ We must look at the recoil of the gun, at the damage which 
a system of thought is steadily doing to the sentiment and charac- 
ter of a community, at the scepticism it breeds, and the worldliness 
it hardens, and the disgust for all religion which it spreads and 
confirms, and also at the bad type of character which it educates 
often in its disciples, as well as at its census of consecrated and 
healthy converts, if we would put it fairly into relation with sys- 
tems that work in less demonstrative ways. It is thus alone that 
we can strike the balance of its claim upon the gratitude of the 
community. Only thus can we wisely decide whether its occa- 
sional undulations of power are beneficial to society. Judging by 
these principles, a Liberal Christian is justified in condemning this 
revival, however numerous the array of its sincere converts for 
the time may be. 

“ And, Mr. President, it is easy, I think, to see how the Church 
is wasting power and misusing privilege by its patronage of these 
gusty movements and the philosophy of life that penetrates them. 
Suppose that the force of the Church which is now concentrated 
by spasms in the revival movements were put to a steady interpre- 
tationsof the value of home education! Suppose that, lowering 
for a generation its interest in dogma, the whole power of the sac- 
rificial pulpit in this country should be condensed in teaching the 
people that ‘ conversion ’ is not the proper method of progress for 
the Church ; that in a Christian.community children ought to grow 
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up with Christian characters; that the homes are the most sacred 
and potent intrenchments of the Holy Spirit; that every family, 
if the atmosphere of it is genial, and its nurture wise and sunny; 
can rear Christian men and women, pure hearts and dedicated 
wills! What if all the authority, and eloquence, and suasion of 
the pulpit should conspire to encourage parents in this work, — to 
interpret the best means of making homes sacred and sweet, — of 
blending in them government, and instruction, and amusement, so 
that the religious sentiment should be felt by the children, from 
their earliest consciousness, as a quickening, friendly, cordial in- 
fluence, the light of all truth, the warmth of all goodness, the vi- 
tality of all strength! What would be the result? How many 
more subjects, think you, would the Church have at the end ofa 
generation, than its present revival forays win for it? 

‘¢ Let us hear, Sir, what a distinguished Orthodox clergyman 
of New England (Dr. Bushnell) has written on this very point : — 
‘The more I reflect on the particular type of practical religion 
prevalent in our churches, the more dissatisfied ] am with it. We 
do not seem to understand that there is a law of population within 
the Church of God, as there is within a nation or an empire, — 
one which, if children were only brought up in the faith, would 
give a far more rapid increase than we now have, and finally would, 
by itself, enable the Church to overpopulate and occupy the world, 
as the Saxon race are occupying this Western continent.’ 

‘Think of the sad revelation that is made of the unhealthiness 
of the religion that is taught, and the unwise administration of do- 
mestic influence, when the census shows us that the Church of 
this country is steadily losing its hold on the young life of the 
land; is throwing off the children into half-heathenism; and is 
depending on revival excitements for its recruits, nearly half of 
whom, too, must be rejected, before many years, for unworthiness ! 

‘*¢ And let us suppose, Mr. President, that, besides such efforts 
to receive supplies from the homes, the Church of this country 
should apply itself, by instruction and organization, to deepen the 
spiritual insight, to ennoble the character and perfect the civiliza- 
tion of this land! Suppose that it should teach earnestly spiritual 
Jaws, unfold the real hostility of sin to human nature and human 
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peace, — interpret it in the light of facts, not of monkish meta- 
physics, as a physiologist does disease, — show how it corrupts 
and dwarfs the moral constitution, —show where and why God 
hates it, as well as how he hates it, —by what intrinsic methods 
he punishes it, rather than by what extraordinary methods he will 
blast it in another world,— and hold up a religious life as the 
ripeness of all the faculties of human nature, the consummate 
flower of excellence! 

“* Moreover, Sir, suppose it should blend its means to supply 
evening schools for all benighted districts, homes of refuge, homes 
of industry, genial instruction, the religion not of tracts but of 
friendly character, for the most corrupt regions of our cities; sup- 
pose it should see that the destitute, and the depraved, and the 
discharged convicts, and the vagrant, should have some missionary 
work done for them, not through preaching and catechisms, but 
through sympathy and sacrifice; suppose. that it should send hu- 
man hearts, and not white neckcloths and printed ‘schemes of sal- 
vation,’ close to them ; — would such an unfolding, such an organ- 
ization of Christianity itself, be a good substitute, practically, 
through one generation at least, for the present dry ecclesiastical 
methods of tracts, and musty theology, and oscillating revivals and — 
~ collapses, to keep up the spiritual life of the nation, to strengthen 
its character, and drain its disease? 

** We are obliged to turn from sympathy with this revival move- 
ment, and to condemn it, because, Mr. President, by its very princi- 
ple, it increases the evils from which our American life is suffer- 
ing: its methods offend the modesty and dignity and secrecy of 
the religious sentiment; the working doctrine of it isa libel on 
God; the theology that animates it, and that will be drilled into 
its converts, is alienating the best life of the Church, at a more 
rapid and fearful rate than the conversions, if sincere and lasting, 
ean repair; and the Church by a different method of preaching 
and labor, even retaining its Trinitarianism, could do twenty times 
the good to the country that it accomplishes now. 

‘‘ We say, Sir, that the ‘awakening’ in this country by which 
hopes will be reanimated, and fresh life poured into the popular 
heart, will flow from the silent stealing of new truth into our the- 
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ology. We want such an access of truth that the general mind 
can be fed with a worthier conception of God, that will make ev- 
ery thought of him inspiring as the dawn of the morning, and will 
banish the superstition that this life is the final state of probation, 
as an insult to his plan of eternal education, and a chimera of a bar- 
barous age. We want truth that will show his laws of spiritual 
order to be unyielding and sweet, the same in eternity as in time ; 
that will make prayer, not the mechanical importunity of verbal pe- 
titions, but the opening of the soul to his penetrating grace; that 
will see his revelation in Christ as something other than a device 
to show short mercy to a convict race, — rather the eternal decla- 
ration of his love through the highest form of humanity; that will. 
make all history the drapery of his truth and justice, — of which 
the story of Jewish history is the type; and that will thus make 
consecration the only health, worship the only wisdom, and theol- 
ogy the queen science of the universe. 

‘¢The descent of such a religion, Sir, for which Liberal Chris- 
tianity is one of the pioneer influences, as an organizing force in 
our national thought, affections, and will, will give us more relig- 
ious health, by inspiritfg more integrity, organizing more social 
justice, sweeping away foul laws and hideous slaveries, sweeten- 
ing domestic life, and enriching the moral landscape of the nation 
with institutions that will show how much of the kingdom of 
Heaven has been absorbed within us.” 


Following the above speech of Mr. King was the follow- 
ing by Rev. Dr. Dewey, on “The Allies ofa Liberal 
Faith.” - 


‘*Mr. President, —I hope you will permit me, in what I shall 
say upon the subject proposed to me, to go back for a moment to 
first principles. The very word ‘allies’ suggests the idea of a 
conflict. ‘The conflict here supposed is upon the old question, | 
‘ What is truth?’ Now I suppose everybody believes that there 
is such a thing as ¢rwth,—that there is truth somewhere in the 
world. Not to believe that, is not to believe in God. I suppose, 
again, every man believes that he holds it. I suppose every body 


of Christian men believes that. Not to believe that is to stultify 
and disown itself. 
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‘* Furthermore, I suppose nobody denies that there is an onward 
tendency of thought in the world, and that the history of the world 
from the beginning has been a history of it; and that this ten- 
dency has appeared, not only in civilization, in science, in art, in 
politics, but also in religion. I suppose nobody denies that Juda- 
ism was an advance upon Polytheism, Christianity upon Judaism, 
and Protestantism upon Romanism, and that Protestantism is em- 
phatically a school of progress ; — nobody in this assembly doubts 
this. Now I do not say that this tendency is comprehended or ex- 
hausted in the particular form of Christianity which we embrace. 
I believe that it pervades more or less all sects. But I do, and in 
consistency must hold, that it is more fully developed in our ideas 
of religion than anywhere else. Yet I do not say that Unitarian- 
ism is in every respect a complete and sufficient type or embodi- 
ment of progress; I do not say that it is entitled or decreed, just 
as it is, to take possession of the coming ages. I do not say, by 
any means, that I am entirely satisfied with everything that passes 
under this name. But I firmly believe that some sure truths are 
established among us, and that too in advance of the general faith 
of Christendom ; and I equally believe that these are part and par- 
cel of the world’s progress. And it gives me no more concern to 
hear that some who bear our name are said to be going too far in 
one direction, or that some are falling back in another, —or to hear 
fears expressed that the movement is dying out, or is at a stand- 
still, —than if I were told that the inductive philosophy or the Co- 
pernican system were going too far, or falling back, or dying out. 
In fact, Mr. President, I am in a condition to be content any way. 
If our construction of Christianity is false, then let it die. If it be 
true, nothing can kill it; no, not if every adherent it has on earth 
were to forsake it. But they will not forsake it; you and I know 
that they will not forsake it; and I as firmly believe that in its 
great and leading principles it will live. 

‘¢ And now, if I be asked on what this confidence is domme — 
what are the allies of this cause, — to that point I will speak, and 
for a few moments solicit your attention. 

‘‘ First, then, the whole visible creation, the frame of nature, 
the solid world, is an ally. Nature does not speak of a ‘Trinity. 
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In all the lines that are drawn upon her ample face, —all con- 
verging to one centre, all pointing to one Infinite Cause, — there is 
no word written of a Trinity. Again, Nature holds in her bosom 
no remediless, no Calvinistic curse. There are seeming evils in 
her system, but the more they are studied and comprehended, the 
more they are seen to tend to ultimate good. And, once more, 
Nature ‘has no elected favorites. She is a mother; she opens her 
ample stores to all. Her rain and her sunshine tell no tale of 
electing grace,— they fall alike upon the evil and the good. Or 
if she punishes, —as she does, —it is not according to any arbi- 
trary selection of victims, but by equal and impartial law. 

‘* Next, humanity is an ally of our cause. Its instinctive senti- 
ments are in our favor. I know there are those who would think 
this a bad sign; but I accept it as an omen. What other good 
cause, whether of liberty, science, or education, would not be glad 
to claim humanity as its ally? What other plea for the right 
would not say to every hostile argument and influence, ‘ Vainly 
do you oppose me; for the instinctive and everlasting sentiments 
of humanity are on my side. In the common sense and reason of 
men, in the deep-anchored conscience, I stand fast and sure.’ 
But religion, we are told, should disclaim the alliance. Human- 
ity is to it an offence; reason a stumbling-block; and the natural 
sense of justice an unholy pride. Slowly but surely humanity is 
rising to resist that wrong, and to throw off that burden of ages. 
Yes, Sir, the great humanity is coming to take its place in the 
sphere that was made for it. Not much longer will an intelligent, 
cultivated, thoughtful man bear to be told that he must not pre- 
tend to judge of religious matters, because he is blind, because his 
nature is no better than a blind Samson fighting against religion ; 
Ay, a blind Samson, fit only to grind in the mill, — to grind out 
material subsistence and revenue for religion; no other part 
does the Church allow it,—no other part or lot in the matter. 
Ah, Sir, if religion were only half as real.as Kansas or Califor- 
nia, men would never submit to that exclusion from it! And it 

- wants reality because it wants genuine humanity. And there is 
no greater service that we can do to it, than to deepen in the pub- 
" lic heart the sense of its inexpressible value, — to make it felt that, 
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compared with religion, compared with the true and pure sense of 
the everlasting verities of religion and same every worldly 
interest sinks to nothing. 

** Thirdly, I look upon literature as an ally to our cause. Lit- 
erature is the world’s broadest and most distinct expression of its 
thought. And what is it? What does it say of religion? Phi- 
losophy, history, poetry, fiction, — what do they say? Not one 
word, or almost not one word, of the Church creed. Is it nota 
very extraordinary thing? The Church says that the Trinity, 
Election, native depravity, and eternal punishment are not only the 
true doctrines, but that without holding them no man can be saved. 
And literature, the world’s free thought, says not a word about it. 
It sturdily ignores the whole system. 

‘© Accordingly, public sentiment, in the fourth place, — the real 
public sentiment of the world, which is nursed by literature, is 
hostile to the Orthodox creed. In other words, the common sense 
of the world is hostile to it. This is true to an extent, I believe, 
little suspected. I should like to see this day an honest show of 
hands on this question. Among the reading classes, at least, I 
am firmly persuaded that it would be found that the majority is 
not Orthodox. 

“<T recollect that, some years ago, the New Orleans Picayune, 
with a larger circulation perhaps than any other print in the South- 
west frequently published sermons of Mr. Clapp’s, and that, too, 
sermons in direct and_bold contravention of the Orthodox faith. I 
said one day to a gentleman in New Orleans: ‘ How is this? Pray 
explain this to me. A newspaper, of course, must depend on pop- 
ular support.’ ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘our public is not Orthodox. It 
likes this counter-statement.’ The truth is that the great, free West 
and Southwest is not Orthodox. 

‘¢ Has it ever occurred to you, Mr. President, that the statistics 
of spiritualism, or, as I should rather call it, speritism, furnish the 
same kind of evidence? ‘Take either hypothesis with regard to it; 
let it be a revelation from the other world or a reflex of this, and 
the conclusion is in favor of my argument. Manifestly enough it 
is only largely a reflex of this. And what then is the evidence? 
Why, that the world, so far as spiritism extends, is mainly Unita- 
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rian. ‘ Very well,’ one may say, ‘you are welcome to the testi- 
mony of the spirits.’ But it is not the testimony of the spirits, 
that I am speaking of. It is the testimony of those who believe 
in them. And seriously, Mr. President, I think it is a very re- 
markable revelation, —a revelation altogether unintentional, alto- 
gether undesigned,—in circumstances where the witnesses are 
put entirely off their guard ; where, imagining themselves to stand 
on the verge of another world, and having the less fear of this, they 
have spoken as they thought. And what have they thought, — 
these hundreds of thousands of believers in spiritism, — living in 
Orthodox communities, belonging, many of them, to Orthodox 
churches? Why, one stereotyped argument against them, brought 
by their Orthodox guides, is that the spirits are heretics. I have 
no doubt that they would be if they could speak; but it is certain 
that their interpreters are. ‘There is, Sir, a substratum of public 
sentiment, which is secretly hostile to the Orthodox creed. 

“ One observation more, and I will relieve your patience. I say, 
then, that the most advanced thought in the world is in favor of 
Liberal Christianity. Where, in the world, in what countries, 
has Unitarianism made its appearance? Not in Russia, — not, 
except in a single instance, in France, — not in Spain; but in 
studious Germany, in cultivated England, in free Switzerland 
and America. Geneva, Edinburgh, London, Boston, have led the 
way in this great progress of thought. 

“ Yes, Sir, the city in which we are assembled — called the cra- 
dle of liberty in America—is also the cradle of Unitarianism in 
this country. Mayhew, the manly and intrepid asserter of free and 
liberal thought; Freeman, gentle and sage; the learned and elo- 
quent Buckminster; Channing, as full of reverence as of genius; _ 
John Lowell, the Chevalier Bayard of the cause ; John Adams, its 
sturdy supporter ; — these were the pioneers in this country of 
Liberal Christianity. : 

‘« Sir} there was no faint-heartedness among these men. They 
did not say, ‘ What is to become of our faith?’ They knew what 
was to become of it. Yet they had little to cheer them beside their 
own convictions. They could not reckon up the allies of their 
cause. They did not think that by this time— yes, in thirty 
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years — its adherents, under various names, would be as numer- 
ous as those of any church in the country. They did not think of 
allies. They stood alone. They fought single-handed. And 
they fought a hard battle. Let us not recall it with any asperity. 
Its combatants on both sides, doubtless, were honest. It is a mat- 
ter of history now, and may be surveyed with calmness. And 
what is the result? Progress. And so it willever be. You may 
chain any other force, and hold it fast; you may chain giants in 
irons; you may chain nations in slavery; but you cannot chain 
free thought! You may ‘bind Leviathan for your maidens’; but 
you cannot ‘bind the sweet influences of Pleiades’; you cannot 
bind morning nor the morning star. When that star rises above 
the eastern hills, when the first, faintest streak of dawn touches 
the horizon, it is all over with the cause of darkness. Men may 
build church-towers and stretch flanking curtains to keep out the 
light; they may build battlements upon battlements of creed and 
authority, high as mountains; but still the silent radiance steals up 
the morning sky, — with some clouds around, it may be, with 
some earth-born mists dimming it, — but still that shining light of 
truth rises and shines, and wid shine brighter and brighter unto the 
perfect day.”’ 


The closing speech was made by Rev. Dr. Bellows of 
New York, on “The True Denominational Spirit, as a 
Means of overcoming the Obstacles in the way of our assum- 
ing a leading Position in the Church of this Country.” 

Dr. BeLLows spoke as follows : — 


‘s After men haye well eaten and drunken, it matters little how 
poor the wine is with which they are served. lam consoled under 
the heavy sense of the responsibility of closing this great debate, 
—the very excellence of which has exhausted. your attention and 
my own faculties, —by the reflection that my duty is an humble 
one; namely, to bring to a point the pyramid whose base has been 
laid so broadly, and which has risen in such solid courses, — to 
give a practical direction and finish to the great truths and principles 
which have been so eloquently and ably expounded by my pre- 
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decessors on this platform. Brevity is not my forte, but I must 
endeavor to bring my constitutional obesity of speech within rea- 
sonable girth, for I have a most eloquent adversary pleading against 
me, more dreadful even than the finished and fascinating speakers 
who have enjoyed the freshness of your attention, —I mean that 
omnipotent and universal orator, the stomach, never so convincing 
as at this very hour, felt by every one of you to be dinner-time. 
Bear with me then as well as you can, while I speak of the true 
denominational spirit to be cultivated by Unitarians. 

‘‘ We have commonly denied, and I think with a true instinct, 
that we are a secé, although having an organization which doubt- 
less gives us the usual sectarian appearance. But if we have had 
sectarians among us, it is still true that we have not been, as a 
body, characterized by a sectarian spirit. Had we possessed that 
spirit, we should have done a much more showy work ; for secta- 
rianism is zealous, effective, proselyting, confident, and popular; 
but it is also narrow, exclusive, partial, imperfect, and short-lived. 
It deepens its channel, drains a large section of country, and be- 
comes a broad river; but it stands separated by great mountain 
barriers from all other waters, and never grows to an ocean con- 
necting the great continents, and flowing into the common circula- 
tion of the globe. We have aimed, not so much at advancing our 
own body, as at advancing Christendom ; not at achieving sectarian 
triumphs, but moving forward the theology and Christian thought 
of the whole world. Our ambition has been a noble one, —to be 
and to represent, not a section of Christendom, but the whole body, 
—to assume the wide dominion, claimed by the Roman Church, 
on truer and more tenable grounds, — in short, to be the new Cath- 
olic Church, including all Christian bodies in our charity and fellow- 
ship, and stoutly maintaining the identity and unity of the Church 
Universal. How to unite practical organization and a lively zeal 
with the toleration, flexibility, freedom, hope, and humble waiting 
on providence, which our principles demand, is our difficult and 
pressing problem. Is it possible to be a denomination, a body 
united within itself, wise in plans, zealous in labors, eager in prop- 
agandism, fertile in expedients, creative in forms, and stil] avoid 
a sectarian temper, and a narrow, sel{-enclosing, excluding creed 
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and policy? I believe that it is; that we may and ought to cher- 
ish a denominational spirit, while we discourage and disown a 
sectarian attitude and temper. 

‘*We are a denomination. Providence has forced us into an 
advanced position, —a position which, by theological affirmations 
and denials, separates us from Christendom, though it does not 
separate Christendom from us. We are cut off by our Christian 
brethren from communion and fellowship with them ; but we main- 
. tain, in disregard of their fences, that we occupy the common 
Christian domain, and are tilling fields which they will presently 
occupy and thank us for redeeming to their use. We claim to be 
laboring and suffering in a cause common to Christendom, and ac- 
cept our seemingly isolated and enclosed denominational position 
as a post of vantage, — an advanced post, mistaken for an enemy’s, 
but in reality one which is pioneering the way the main army is to 
pursue. It is the special duties belonging to us as a body unwill- 
ingly forced into a separate existence, which constitute our de- 
nominational responsibilities. What can we do to make our pio- 
neer labors more efficient, how broaden and smooth the road for 
our successors, how persuade more of those who half sympathize 
with our labors to give us a full-hearted support and co-operation? 

“¢ Up to this time, our denominational existence and prosperity 
have been weakened by the disintegrating power of the yet unhar- 
monized elements that compose our liberal body. Three different 
schools have developed themselves most naturally and honestly 
among us, —the Progressives, the Hold-fasts, and the Reactiona- 
ries, — the philosophic, the historical, and the pietistic Unitarians, 
— those who are looking for light to the future, those who are 
satisfied with the light around them, and those who are looking 
for light from the past. Each of these schools is genuine, and rep- 
resents an indispensable element of our true life; but up to this 
time their independent action has been fatal to denominational en- 
ergy. For, first, the Progressives, feeling and maintaining that 
‘our cause is thoroughly in the spirit of.the age, have been disposed 
to throw it utterly upon the current of the times, and trust it to 
the generous impulses and struggling instincts of humanity. The 
large and hopeful minds in our body have been so confident that 
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literature, polities, science, nature, and humanity were with us, 
that it has seemed to them needless and presumptuous to labor at 
that which would come best and completest of itself. This confi- 
dence has acted very much upon us as fatalism acts upon the Ori- 
ental mind, sapping energy, discouraging organization, and taking 
all life out of missionary enterprise. It has thrown into scholar- 
ship, literature, and philosophy what ought to have gone into 
practical preaching, the Christian training of the young, and the 
administration of an effective institution. The freest and broadest, 
and constitutionally the most leading minds among us, have al- 
most always withdrawn their personal influence and direct sympa- 
thy from our denominational interests. They have-withheld their 
presence and their voices from our public meetings, and seemed to 
_ feel that all our direct efforts at propagating our influence were 
insignificant when compared with the necessary and providential 
spread they were deriving from causes in universal operation. 
This school has tended to make-us a criticism, an influence, but 
not a church. 

“ Next, the Hold-fasts, the regular heirs of historical Unitarian- 
ism, who think that Lindsay, and Priestley, and Belsham, Wor- 
cester, Freeman, Ware, and Channing essentially completed the 
purifying of the Christian faith, and laid down the permanent creed 
of our denomination, have in their way hindered our influence by 
localizing and confining it. This eminently faithful and conscien- 
tious school — the core of our otherwise vague and shapeless body 
— has unquestionably, within its sphere, done more denominational 
work than all the rest. It has indeed maintained the only organi- 
zation we have had, published and circulated our literature, sent 
forth whatever missionaries have gone out, and been always ready 
to give an answer for the hope that wasinit. But having assumed 
the position of a sectarian movement, an attitude of conscientious 
hostility to the current creed of Christendom, and assigned to itself 
the duty of converting the world to the truth, by textual criticism, 
and the unfolding of ecclesiastical history, it has gradually found- 
the great tides of the popular religious life of the world flowing past 
it, leaving it safely islanded on its impregnable rock. It expected 


a general battle, nay, invited it on the ground it had taken, but the 
enemy has taken another route. 
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** Its critical arguments are not denied, its great and invincible 
text-books not answered ; but somehow the questions it has settled 
seem no longer to interest the world. The space it claims and 
occupies is so small, that the Church Universal says, ‘ There is 
room enough for me and thee.’ ‘ Excellent, old-fashioned Unita- 
rians,’ is its language, ‘ we respect you! we love you! You are 
safe, good people, — moral and pious. You will never do any harm, 
nor much good, except to yourselves. We leave you to “ grow 
small by degrees and beautifully less,’’ in perfect confidence that 
Church history will never more be troubled with you.’ Undenia- 
bly, purely historical Unitarianism is fast becoming a local pecu- 
liarity, a Boston notion. And while the Progressives are listlessly 
waiting to see the spirit of our faith gradually creeping through 
the general influences of literature and science into all other bod- 
ies, (having abandoned the idea of a Church of our own,) the 
Hold-fasts, determined on a visible and positive Church, however 
small, but with ever diminishing lope of conquest or advance, take 
up an attitude of dogged obstinacy, will die at their post, and, if 
they can keep the shingles on their own roof whole while they 
last, are contented to resign the discouraging enterprise of propa- 
gandism to a more fortunate generation. 

‘* But, finally, the Reactionaries constitute the third element. 
These are they who, with strong religious instincts and affections, 
—Jess animated by intellectual ideas, and less captivated with gen- 
eral principles and universal philosophy, — being greatly discour- 
aged at the lame progress and dissatisfied with the meagre influ- 
ence of Unitarianism, have been thinking that, in the haste of our 
flight out of Orthodoxy, we have perhaps left some of the most pre- 

cious things behind us. They have accordingly been cautiously 
feeling their way back, not from selfish or timid considerations, 
but from instinctive attractions to the warmth of that pole, and in- 
stinctive repulsions from the cold of the opposite pole, —the mys- 
tic and insoluble having more charm for them than the rationalistic 
and bare. I see no evidence of any disposition in this element to 
abandon its liberal sympathies, or go over to the Orthodox banners. 
Tt seems to me that it means, and designs to be, only just as Or- 
thodox as it can be on Unitarian ground; and my conviction is 
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that this school stands for an indispensable element in our denom- 
inational power, when it shall presently develop itself. Mean- 
while, however, it is our weakest side, proclaiming our fears and 
exhausted resources, holding out flags of truce, and encouraging 
the enemy to think we intend to surrender. Moreover, it probably 
is our most deceptive and delusive side, since it embodies an atti- 
tude least natural and most fatiguing, and one which is sure to 
disappoint those who expect any Orthodox fruits from it. The 
tree has been pretty well shaken, and has not yet yielded a single 
windfall to those who seemed to see our fairest fruits hanging over 
their side of the wall. We are confident that the Reactionaries 
have reached their aphelion without losing fidelity to their own 
sun, and must now swing into closer neighborhood to their sister 
planets. 

«Thus we have our three elements, each of them, for different 
reasons, acting disastrously for the time upon our denominational 
prosperity. First, the Progressives and philosophers, who won’t 
work denominationally, because they think it unnecessary, not be- 
lieving in organization, and thinking the world ours by spiritual 
gravitation. Second, the Hold-fasts and historical Unitarians, who 
will only work in their own technical way, with one cold shoulder 
towards the Progressives and another towards the Reactionaries, - 
stiff, dogged, provincial, and with a disposition to give the grip of 
despair and death to their heritage of faith. Third, the Reaction- 
aries, disgusted with the philosophers, and with no hope in the 
Hold-fasts, speaking a shibboleth which deceives nobody, and seek- 
ing to reanimate old phraseology and old methods in a way which 
is sadly discouraging to those who think the dead should be left to 
bury their dead, while we go and preach the Gospel. 

‘‘ Now, to overcome the obstacles in the way of our taking a 
leading position in the Church of this country, these three elements 
must be harmonized and united. It must be seen and felt that 
they form the three natural and grand dimensions of our body, and 
that they must learn to tolerate, respect, and love each other. In- 
tellect, heart, and will, —speculation, memory, and action, — the 
future, the past, and the present,— are to be represented and 
united in this, as in every vital, spiritual body. We may thank 
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the great instincts which have maintained the existence of those 
elements, in our denomination, even in their'struggling and mutu- 
ally confounding shapes. Where should we have been to-day, if 
the whole army had marched in any one of its three corps?) We 
owe it to the Progressives that our denomination has been kept 
broad and large and in sympathy with the times, that our wings 
have been strong and bold ; to the Hold-fasts, that it has not grown 
all wings, without body or legs, — that our denomination has re- 
tained shape and organization, however rudimentary, and now pre- 
sents a skeleton regiment of faithful and well-drilled officers, wait- 
ing only to be filled up with men drawn from the people ; to the 
Reactionaries, that we have not lost our relations to the rest of 
Christendom, our filiation to the past, and our right to claim the 
heritage of religious experience, symbolic truth, and sacred pres- 
tige delivered down by the Christian generations gone to their 
reverent successors. 

‘« And now, to take our true position and do our grand work, 
we must have all these three elements in still larger measure, and 
in conscious harmony ; —a faith not only in the liberal tendencies 
of the Church, but also in the religious tendencies of the world, 
with a confidence that the future is ours, which will keep us broad, 
open, and brave; a faith in ourselves, as the representatives of an 
historical necessity, a providential body, separated for a special 
work, having universal relations, which will give us shape and 
order, vigor and edge, organific and positive existence, and so 
create the germinal beginning of a Protestantism, carried out so 
thoroughly that it perfects itself in an affirmativeness in which all 
negations are forgotten; and a faith in the divine and providential 
character of the past history of our religion, a sympathy with the 
actual Church which shall teach us respectful appreciation of its 
opinions and symbols, and enable the rich experience, the holy 
unction, the aromatic fragrance, the precious significant traditions 

of the historic Church, (the real organic body of Christ, the living 
vine full of Christ’s blood, the line of true apostolic succession, 
aside from which no church life is possible,) to pour themselves 


into our veins. 
“The true denominational spirit will teach us how to unite 
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these three elements — honest, natural, necessary, each and all — 
in one vital whole. We need larger justice done, by the Hold- 
fasts and the Reactionaries, to the temper and mind of the Pro- 
gressives. Let their nature and tendency be freely admitted to be 
rationalistic, philosophic, optimistic, pantheistic, fatalistic, and so 
far dangerous, but still Christian in spirit and intent. So only 
could freedom of inquiry, so only the rights of the intellect and 
the aspirations of the soul, be vindicated. So only could a moun- 
tain-weight of discouraging, ethical, dry, and merely logical con- 
clusions, enshrined in catechisms and creeds, and intrenched in 
custom and years, be overthrown and pulverized. It is a tardy 
justice done to the world, as God’s world, to human nature, as 
God’s image, to history, as God’s chariot, to external nature, as 
the garment we see God by, to society, commerce, life, as divine 
products and instruments, that has exaggerated itself in these 
tendencies. It must not be concealed, that we have got back 
the immediate presence, the immanent spirit, the Holy Ghost, — 
which had seemingly been grieved out of our creed, — by means 
of this philosophy ; and say what we will of it, the greenest and 
most thriving end of our rod is that which is full of transcendental 
sap. Nay, this philosophy, which threatened to dissipate and de- 
stroy us, distancing us hopelessly from Christendom, is perhaps 
the closest tie we have to other living Christian bodies, and the 
medium of the easiest communication with them, since the most 
opposite dogmas are now freely translated by philosophic Chris- 
tians from both sides into a Platonic language, common to all. 
Certainly many must have ceased to be Christians at all, nay, 
must have placed themselves in direct opposition to Christianity, 
as a system of thought, had they not found in this philosophy, SO : 
easily sliding into pantheism, a means of reconciling faith and_ 
philosophy, authority and freedom. But notwithstanding the most 
hearty concessions to the merits of the Progressives and their in- 
fluence, it is certain that they furnish alone very poor materials 
for a practical and working faith, very few beams and rafters for a - 
Church. People already Christianized and churehed may find 
enlargement and elevation in this school. Sweet dreamers, charm- 
ing poets, fine scholars, may flourish on this thin soil and on this 
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rare atmosphere. But the common people cannot find their bread, 
nor their raiment, nor their rest here. There is nothing positive, 
fixed, visible ; nothing commanding, arresting, and direct; nothing 
tender, domestic, familiar. All is generalization, impersonality, 
and vagueness. The critical and pressing facts of personal sin, 
individual weakness, and want, are ignored by this grand philos- 
ophy, and human nature cries out from the midst of it, ‘1 freeze, 
I tremble, I faint.’ 

‘* And here ought to come in the Hold-fasts, with their positive 
and sharply-defined ethics and theology, offering. moulds to the 
vague thoughts which the Progressives have aroused; tying up 
to the stall and feeding the wild creatures that forget that philos- 
ophy has a sharp winter that yields no food, as well as a balmy 
summer with fruit on every bush; supplying working apparatus 
and handy machinery, — thoughts, reasonings, and methods, level 
to the ordinary and sound understanding, — and hardening into sub- 
stance and shape the fluid and wandering notions of the liberal body. 
When the vigorous, practical understanding, the practised skill in 
organization, of the conservative Unitarians, who so fearlessly, 
learnedly, and bravely — yea, and so successfully —led the old 
battle for a rational creed, and carried off and established so many 
free churches in Massachusetts, shall arouse itself to its old cour- 
age and zeal, —shall call the new philosophy to sharp account, 
receive its inspiration while it corrects its vagueness, acknowledge 
and accept its magnificent force while it insists upon confining it 
within a working channel and directing it upon the wheels of a 
specific church institution, — we shall have a new and glorious 
denominational revival. At present, the Hold-fasts are saying, 
‘We see no prospect of doing anything; we have no visible fu- 
ture. But we will be faithful to our convictions; we can set our 
teeth, stiffen our joints, and die Unitarians. God may call for this 
testimony, which is all we can offer. He perhaps will, hereafter, 
turn our faithfulness to his own account, and if he do not, at the 
worst, it shall not be our fault.’ It is a noble fidelity. But why 
this despair? Why not say, and learn to think, that Unitarianism 
as such did not, at the start, embrace all the elements necessary 
to become a popular, and if not a popular, then not a catholic and 
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universal faith? Why not acknowledge that ethical, positive, and 
critical qualities prevailed fatally in historic Unitarianism, and that, 
in spite of its undeniable truth, its equally undeniable partiality, — 
its want of passion, breadth, all-including experience, of faith in 
the great imponderable and unfixable elements in the life, social, 
ecclesiastical, and individual, — it was, with all its fine working 
machinery and admirable hereditary order, incapable of propagating 
its existence beyond two generations? Still, it has a quality which 
no other part of our body possesses, — a formative, systematizing, 
ordering faculty. It is solid and impregnable; and it has fairly 
commenced that coral island in the midst of the ocean of modern 
agitation and unrest, which is to become a continent in time. 

‘* But neither Progressives nor Hold-fasts can give us a lead- 
ing position in the Church of this country, without the aid of the 
instincts and ideas represented by the Reactionaries. This school 
is unwilling to be cut off from the Church Universal. It refuses 
to see only folly and mistake, superstition and ignorance, in the 
creed of the past and in the formulas of living Christendom. It 
wisely maintains. that the dogmas of the Church have not been 
accidental or capricious, and that the great outlines of the Catho- 
lic or Universal Church,—the doctrines which have won the 
heart, touched the conscience, and elevated the life of ages, — 
cannot but contain, and roughly at least shape forth, the essential 
and permanent truths of the Gospel. It unites, therefore, in none 
of the sweeping charges of fanaticism, irrationality, absurdity, 
which have too often disgraced our criticism of Christendom. It 
denies all hostility to, or rivalry with, Orthodoxy. It claims that 
the nurture of our branch is derived from its connection with the 
main vine, of which it claims to be only the latest growth; and 
instead of desiring to be cut off and planted in fresh soil, it blesses 
every section and knot and twist and turn of the dear and sacred 
stock which bears it, and tastes in its own sap a fragrance and ex- 
quisite distillation of juices which nothing less than the Christian 
life of ages could have communicated to the heavenly plant. It 
understands that a religion cannot be grown once a century, and a 
Church built every thousand years. It despises the shallow talk 
about the Church of the past and the Church of the future, the old 
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Church and the new Church, the religion of our ancestors and our 
religion. It knows nothing of a church, and a religion, but only 
the Church, and ¢he religion. The old Church renewed, the one 
religion revived, is its hope and its aim. It would just as soon 
think of refashioning society from its foundations, as of rebuilding 
the Church from its corner-stone, or recasting religion from its 
clay. And in all this, the Reactionaries announce and represent 
precious, indispensable, urgent truth, too ofien sadly overlooked 
and superciliously ignored by the Progressives, and only imper- 
fectly understood and felt by the Hold-fasts. But this is in part 
due to the offensive and indiscriminate way in which the Reac- 
tionaries urge their ideas, and to the disposition they show to pay 
more attention to ihe joint they make with the old stock, than to 
the growth they reach afterwards. ‘They have forgotten that our 
main virtue and mission lie in the change we produce in the gen- 
eral direction and character of the Church Universal ; that ours is 
a providential era of reformation, a crisis and juncture in the com- 
mon Christian life of the world ; and that, while we determinedly 
keep up our vital connection and identity with the whole past, we 
must insist upon an ecclesiastical metempsychosis. The vine de- 
mands a new trellis; the old truth claims a fresh expression; the 
Church, a thorough rehabilitation. Tenderly, reverently, with 
careful preservation of every sound part, of every still significant 
phrase and symbol and form, ought this renewal to be made. But 
made it must be; and not without offence, not without controversy, 
not without much passionate earnestness and Protestant vigor, can 
it be made. There must not, therefore, be too good an under- 
standing, too tender a billing and cooing between the liberals and 
the leaders of the established Orthodoxy, if anything radically 
useful is to be effected. Nor must the sincere and pious venera- 
tion for the essential truths and dogmas of the Christian ages now 
lapsed away, confuse itself with reverence for the very terms and 
formulas in which they most conveniently carried the universal 
truth. We might just as well make our trunks now-a-days in 
the shape of saddle-bags, because our fathers always travelled 
on horseback, and had no other: convenient method of carrying 
their wardrobe. We do not intend to give up ‘being clothed 
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and in our right mind,’ because we abandon their fashion of 
portmanteau. 

‘‘ The Reactionaties are too much under the common error of 
the Church, the very error which we are born to explode, that 
the world is for the Church, and not the Church for the world. 
Christianity, religion, the Church, Christ, God, have no interests 
of their own, or rather, their interests are so absolutely secure 
that they need no looking after. It is as true of every part of the 
Church as it is of the Sabbath, ‘It was made for man, and not 
man for it.’ What we need to do, is to bring the Church to the 
service of the world, to get Christ into the hearts and lives of 
men. And it is perfectly plain to the emancipated, that intellect- 
ual, formal, ecclesiastical obstacles have accumulated before the 
Church door and around the person of Christ, until the world at 
large is unable to cross the threshold, or to catch any attractive 
glimpse of the Master. The living masses, the green humanity 
that will fashion the future, are beginning to say, ‘Down with 
the Church! it is a bulky ruin that cumbers the ground; we want 
the earth it covers for new structures. Away with your phantom 
Christ! he has had his turn; give us a new Messiah.’ But with 
this frantic, dissatisfied, and destructive ery, the thoughtful ear 
eatches sobs of deep religious want, hears plaintive yearnings for 
religious rest, and knows well that Christianity has everything 
the masses are clamoring and grieving for, if it could only make 
them look at the thing itself, and not at these wearisome, effete, 
and unhappily associated misrepresentations of it. ‘The Reaction- 
aries underrate most sadly the vast extent of popular infidelity, 
the terrific sum of permanent disgust and hatred of the old state- 
ments of the Gospel truth, which now make the popular admin- 
istration of religion null and void over half of Christendom. 
Nothing is to be done for the most needy and imperilled part 
of Christendom, until the Liberal faith is embodied and com- 
mended in such a way, and by such rites and such an administra- 
tion, as will regain and satisfy a now hopelessly alienated and self- 
willed, a thoroughly emancipated and wild humanity. Let the 
Reactionaries digest this fact, and it may soften their rigor to- 
wards the Progressives, who live and have their being in the 
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strength of this conviction. Let them feel that our mission is not 
to respectable, established, socially-digested believers, but to vig- 
orous, sceptical, half-barbaric unbelievers, and they will think 
less of pleasing the religious world, than of converting and savlng 
the irreligious world. 

**I do not say that it is easy to blend these three important 
elements of the Church in the nineteenth century into a denomi- 
national unity, that the time is ripe for uniting the three great 
powers of our own vague and self-neutralizing body into a com- 
mon force; but the body that does first unite faith in the future 
with faith in the past, and comprehensiveness with zeal and 
organization, will inherit the earth. It looks very much as if 
the Broad Church, consisting in England of the new-school Epis- 
copalians, and in this country of the new-school Congregational- 
ists, were making a fairer and more attractive bid for the people’s 
heart than we are; as if they were truer to our principles than 
we ourselves, and were able to put our abstractions into forms 
visible and palpable to the popular senses. After we have fought 
the battle, they seem likely to run away with the victory. Tak- 
ing our results, and guided by our lights, without sharing the 
odium of our battle-cries or our image-breaking, they seem pre- 
paring to carry the world after them. Well, let us thank God 
that anybody can do this. Still, I confess, and am not ashamed 
to confess, a natural and intense yearning to see this work done 
by those who have encountered the scorn and indignation and 
excommunication of Christendom, in proposing and beginning 
it, — by those who can do it best and most thoroughly, and who 
are best entitled to the glory and privilege of it. We have within 

_ ourselves all the elements and materials of this success,—a style 
of theological thinking which is rational, scientific, and thor- 
oughly frank and honest, — a power of stating the results of this 
thinking in a manner Scriptural and ecclesiastical, in genuine 
connection with an historical and religious past, and with all the 
reverence, tenderness, and vitality of the past decanted into the 
present, — a method of organizing this thought and temper, in an 
efficient, popular, working institution, a devoted, zealous, working 
church order, capable of raising up and inspiring its own teachers 
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and missionaries, and of winning and holding the masses. I say, 
we have all these elements now, but not cordially united. We 
have great and satisfying freedom of thought, but it is not rever- 
ent to the past, nor eminently Christian and in the right line of 
descent; nor is it fragrant, tender, rich in sacred tradition and 
phraseology ; it does not visibly blossom out of the Church vine. 
We can see this freedom in a man like Robertson, united with all 
these assumed incompatibilities, —and what an instructive spec- 
tacle it is for us! Again, we have tenderness to the past, and 
solicitous ingrafting of the liberal shoot into the parent vine ; but 
unhappily it is usually connected with timidity of progress and dis- 
paragement of reason and human nature. We are beaten by noble 
specimens at home and abroad in this direction; although nobody 
ean deny in our own distinguished brothers, the authors of the 
little works on Regeneration and Prayer, most rare and finished 
examples and guides in the union of these qualities. Again, we 
have organization, strenuous and energetic, but too prosaic and 
unimpassioned, too spectral and colorless, too much afraid both of 
the new and of the old, of memory and of imagination, to satisfy 
the wants of the people, or to captivate their religious affections 
and spiritual passions. We have consequently made no signifi- 
cant and encouraging mark upon the country up to this time as 
a Church, whatever we may have done as a principle, a sentiment, 
or a protest. Either of the other branches of the liberal body, 
Universalism or Christianism, has succeeded better than we in 
winning the popular heart, as a Church; for the reason that pas- 
sion and organization will always outrun, and ought to outrun, 
thinking. But neither of these can carry the country. No thin, 
one-idea system, no mere recoil on old extravagances, no mere 
embodiment of a temporary phase of political and social life, no 
lower-class, nor middle-class, nor upper-class adaptation of faith, 
can carry the country. Nothing short of a faith broad as human- 
ity, rich as history, comprehensive as society, and capable of 
meeting and uniting all political, social, and national circum- 
stances, will take the leading place in the Church of this country. 
We must look for other allies than the outlaws and recusants of 
Christendom, cordial as is the welcome and brotherhood we have 
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with them. Our allies are not sects ; but minds and hearts every- 
where that acknowledge God and Christ in history and in the 
Church, and are resolved to lay liberty and life at their feet, be- 
cause they believe God and Christ the most devoted friends of 
liberty of thought and of a living faith. 

‘* No hope is more futile than the expectation of building the 
mere humanitarian and philanthropic instincts and passions of the 
age into a church, or a substitute for a church. The honest zeal 
to realize political equality, the honest indignation at the arro- 
gance and authority of privilege, the general desire to comfort, 
heal, elevate, which are distinctive of our age, although con- 
tinually asserted to be based on religious convictions, and to be 
derived from religious aspirations, are really ideas not in or from 
the region of divine faith, but in and on the plane of use, of 
morality, of economy. Political and social philanthropy, and 
Christian brotherly love, are not even similar ideas; for the most 
earnest, zealous, and hearty political and social reformers are often 
painfully deficient in, and ignorant of, the whole spirit and con- 
duct of the second commandment. ‘There is great reason for 
saying that the self-dependent and democratic temper of the 
times is highly unfavorable to the sense of God, the habit of 
worship, and the recognition of man’s need of Christ. We are 
to hail the philanthropy of the times as beautiful, hopeful, and 
praiseworthy on its own independent grounds, but not as the 
matrix or the product of faith; — on the contrary, as often simu- 
lating it, or deceiving those who receive and represent it, as if it 
were the substance of religion, which it is more and more proving 
itself every day not to be. Nor is the half-poetic, half-prosaic 
attempt and promise to convert the soul into an altar, nature into 
a Christian temple, and life into perpetual worship, entitled to 
any better confidence, when offered as a substitute for positive 
religious institutions, customs, habits, and symbols. When ex- 
perience becomes the only schoolmaster, and stars and trees take 
the place of. primers and spelling-books, the woods may become 
our only temples and the leaves our only Bible. But while the 
positive and professional secular education of man continues to be ~ 
thought more and more necessary, his religious education will 
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hardly be abandoned to instinct and accident. ‘Too long have we 
been drifting at the mercy of general principles, carried wherever 
a bold generalization, a generous antithesis might lead, — forced 
by a merciless logic based on assumptions to concede silly and 
perilous conclusions, — more anxious to be consistent than to be 
sane and sensible. The only thing in which man is really strong 
is in common sense; and when in his pride he affects to have 
better sources of guidance than this, he invariably philosophizes 
himself into absurdity. The healthy and balanced mind bravely 
defies all charges of inconsistency, so long as common sense justi- 
fies its separate and contending assertions. It may not see how 
the truths it adopts are capable of harmony, but it does not doubt 
that they are both truths for all that. When a principle leads to 
a practical absurdity, it is no more to be followed than a good 
road when it brings up against a dead wall or ends in a bog. 
Unitarians have continually imperilled and lost their cause, be- 
cause of their great ambition to be consistent philosophers rather 
than men of common sense and practical wisdom ; and until the 
conceit of following. great principles into little conclusions is 
exorcised, they will want the reputation for good sense which 
is the real touchstone of public confidence. 

** Am I not right in saying, that in religious statesmanship, 
generalship, and episcopal skill we are weak and futile? How 
little have we done to comprehend our mission, and to fulfil it! 
How poor the bond that unites the clergy with the laity in any 
common action, exterior to mere parish-doings! How small the 
number of active Jaymen who feel any interest in or responsi- 
bility for our cause, as a public one! The purse of the body does 
not hang inside the Church, and that is the only pendulum that 
can truly measure the interest or the confidence of the laity in the 
operations of the organizing portion of the denomination. I be- 
lieve the laymen think the clergy a set of impracticables, — excel- 
lent and devoted in their private places, but without any wisdom 
to contrive, or much faith to execute, any scheme of public and 
united action, — riders of hobbies, slaves of sick consciences, poor 
politicians, more afraid of losing their own independence than of 
not gaining the heart of the world. How slender the hope, how 
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frigid the enthusiasm, of our best laymen! They seem to think the 
Unitarian denomination will hold out about as long as they shall, 
and ‘after us the deluge.’ 

‘Of the immediate practical measures to be adopted, to give 
success to liberal religious principles, I will suggest in conclusion 
two, — one bearing upon the attractiveness and power of our faith 
where it is known, the other upon its diffusion in regions where 
it is wholly unknown. The first is to supply the need of a liturgy, 
embodying a worship rich, musical, symbolic, as much as possible 
after the pattern of the liturgies already in use, courageously im- 
proved, and then as far as may be universally adopted, and especial- 
ly in all new churches. Protestantism will die of anti-formality, 
which is anti-human nature. Catholicism can float all her errors 
on the mighty tide of her humane and wise ritual, especially when 
stupid, philosophic, utilitarian Protestantism ventures to ignore 
nine tenths of human nature in her religious usages and ministries. 
In the decay of dogma and the truce of controversy, the Church 
which has the best worship will have the most disciples. . Kven 
now the Episcopal Church, opposed by its origin and associations 
to the tastes and spirit of this country, has the healthiest and most 
promising growth of all churches, by mere force of her liturgy. 

“<To unite the preaching of a progressive and independent creed 
with the worship of a symbolic, fixed, and multifarious liturgy, 
would bea combination of attractions quite irresistible. A liturgy 
would suitably resist the unwholesome individualism of our church- 
es and our people, furnish a basis for the indoctrination of children, 
connect the public and private worship of households by a common 
book, correct the disturbing influence of idiosyncrasies and defects 
of taste, diminish the labors of ministers, dignify feeble parishes 
and imperfect administrations of religion, enable congregations 
without preachers to carry on public worship by readers, add va- 
riety, charm, and dignity to our Sabbath services, and form a gen- 
eral denominational bond throughout the whole country. If great 
difficulty is anticipated in framing a liturgy by reason of diversities 
of sentiments and ideas, let as many as can agree in a broad, 
historic, and ecclesiastical statement unite in a liturgical expres- 
sion of it, and leave the minority to go on in their independence. 
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We should, in my judgment, gain ten times over all that could be 
lost. 

‘«* The second measure suggested is, the immediate adoption of 
an itinerant ministry. Itinerant ministries are not called for in 
all states of society, nor in all crises of opinion. Nor are they the 
best. But considering the present state of religious opinion in this 
country, the wide-spread indifference to prevailing sects, the gen- 
eral complaint of the current creed, it seems to me that masses of 
common people are waiting for a word that we only are prepared 
to speak, and that clear, strong, earnest voices, enunciating the re- 
sults of Unitarian thinking, would find a vast and cordial and bless- 
ed welcome among the common people. I do not-see how any- 
thing short of a movement like Wesley’s can accomplish the results 
we aim at, and I believe that the first truly earnest man, who is 
called by the spirit of God to make devout proclamation of Liberal 
Christianity on the hill-sides and in the groves of the country, 
particularly in the Middle States, will find himself unexpectedly at 
the head of a magnificent reformation. Let those who deny the 
power of our ideas to animate men to this kind of self-sacrificing 
and faith-trying labor give them up at once. If they have not 
this power, they are worthless; mere show-ideas, fine-weather 
Christianity, — not working ideas, not living and triumphant ideas, 
not ideas worth our further thought. I believe in them as having 
all the power of the Gospel of Christ, all the missionary urgency, 
all the imperativeness, all the saving efficacy, all the ability to 
raise up and send forth their own teachers and propagandists. If 
an itinerant ministry do not soon arise from an inward necessity 
among us, the sceptre will have departed from us, and other bear- 
ers will be left to carry the ark of the Lord into the wilderness 
that waits for its coming. May God give us grace, while it is yet 
time, to seize our great opportunities, — for never was so glorious 
a work waiting to be taken up ; never was so mighty a host ready 
to be given into the hands of so small an army, as that which now 
stands all over this country, unconsciously inviting the summons 
of Liberal Christianity to a glad and complete surrender.”’ ; 


After Dr. Bellows had concluded his speech, the Presi- 
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dent stated that opportunity would now be afforded for spon- 
taneous remarks, if any person present was disposed to ad- 
dress the meeting. As no one arose to speak, the President 
called for the report of the nominating committee. Through 
its chairman, the committee reported the following list of 
officers, who were then unanimously elected by ballot. 


Executive Committee. 


Rev. Epwarp B. Hatt, D. D., President. 

Rey. Rurvs P. Stessins, D. D., ‘ DOE EI 
’ Hon. E. Rockwoop Hoar, 

Rey. Henry A. Mires, D. D., Secretary. 

Carvin W. Crark, Esq., Jreasurer. 

Rey. Freperic H. Hepes, D. D., 

Rev. Witi1Am R. Acer, 

E. P. Wurer_e, Esq., 

Hon. Henry B. RoGers, 

Rey. Catvin Lincoryn, 

Rev. Henry W. Bettows, D. D., 

Rey. Grorce W. Hosmer, D. D., 

Rey. Cazneau Patrrey, D. D., 

Rev. Witiiam G. Exror, D. D. 


Rey. Dr. Hill offered the following resolution : — 

“ Resolved, That, receiving with regret the Rev. Dr. Lo- 
throp’s emphatic refusal to stand as candidate for the office of 
President of this Association, we cannot permit him to retire 
from this office without expressing our hearty thanks for the 
ability and fidelity with which he has long discharged its 
duties, and our best wishes for his health and continued use- 
fulness.” 

_ After some impressive remarks from Rev. Dr. Gannett, 
who referred to the unsurpassed executive ability of the re- 
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tiring President, the above Resolution was unanimously 
adopted. Dr. Lothrop, in reply, thanked the Association for 
its appreciation of his services, and assured it that he should 
not cease to feel the deepest interest in its continued pros- 
perity. 

On motion of Rey. John Cordner of Montreal, the fol- 
lowing resolution was also unaminously adopted : — 

“ Resolved, That while we recognize the eminent and 
faithful services rendered to this Association by Messrs. Fair- 
banks, Fearing, and Rogers, who have declined a further 
appointment on its Executive Committee, we cannot allow 
this occasion to pass without putting on record an expression 
of our gratitude, and our best wishes for their prosperity and 
happiness.” 

The meeting was then dissolved. 


PHILIP GANGOOLY. 


From a paragraph in the Annual Report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, on a previous page, our readers will learn 
who this individual is, as also, from the account of the late 
annual meeting of the Association, they will be informed of 
his unexpected arrival in Boston. Some circumstances at- 
tending that arrival are of sufficient interest to justify a brief 
notice here. As it was known that the ship Sabine, Captain 
Hendee, in which he was passenger, might be expected in 
Boston about the end of May, there were eyes that daily 
scanned the arrivals at this port. It so happened that the 
Sabine entered the harbor Sunday evening, May 23d, but a 
report of her arrival was not seen in the papers of Monday 
morning. All day on Monday Mr. Gangooly remained 
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alone on board the ship, feeling as if no one, in this new 
and strange world to which he had come, cared in the 
least for him. Our heart bled when we heard of that 
day’s homesickness. ©n Tuesday forenoon Mr. Gangooly 
was conducted to 21 Bromfield Street, and thence to the 
church in Bedford Street. His arrival there has already - 
been described. The change from Monday’s loneliness on 
shipboard to the glad welcome accorded on Tuesday by 
thousands of beaming faces at the church was most strik- 
ing, and drew forth the remark from our Bengalee visitor, 
“T was then so happy that I could not distinguish whether 
I was in the United States or in the heavenly state.” 

Since his arrival he has occupied apartments procured 
for him at 25 Allen Street, and has received daily instruc- 
tion from Rey. E. E. Hale, in return for lessons given in 
‘the Bengalee and Sanscrit languages. Mr. Gangooly ap- 
pears to be well informed in all the elements of a good Eng- 
lish education, and discovers great quickness of perception 
and retentiveness of memory. He has addressed several 
congregations, among others Rev. Mr. Hale’s and Rev. Mr. 
Bartol’s in Boston, and contributions have been taken up in 
aid of his education. His brief, somewhat broken, but al- 
ways artless and touching addresses, have been received 
with many expressions of interest, while those who have 
had the pleasure of personal intercourse with him have been 
drawn to him by the sincerity and affectionateness of his na- 
ture. For ourselves we have regarded it as a privilege that 
we have seen him at our home, and have heard from his 
own lips the story of his early life, of his conversion to the 
Christian faith, and of his interest in that blessed Gospel 
which never seemed to us so precious as when seen with the 
background of this man’s experience. Captain Hendee tells 
us that physically Mr. Gangooly is hardly a representative 
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of the native Bengalee; but that he las a full average intel- 
ligence and strength of character. 

One thing we wish to say with great distinctness. We 
thank Mr. Dall for sending us this specimen of the converts 
he is making. We do not wonder he feels a deep attach- 

-ment for the race here represented. We have no doubt 
that a new interest in our India mission may be dated from 
the arrival of “this living epistle from Asia.” 

Plans for securing a home for Mr. Gangooly have not yet 
been definitely settled. A year’s residence in the family of 
some country clergyman seems desirable. We shall be 
grateful for suggestions that may help us to find the best 
place for him. 


REV. AUGUSTUS R. POPE. 


TuHE subject of this notice was one of the most zealous, 
industrious, and useful ministers in our religious connection. 
Few were better known or more respected for earnestness 
of purpose and devotion to duty. The life which seems 
here to have closed prematurely was a finished life, if we 
judge it by works attempted and done; yet it was such a 
life as we could ill afford to lose, and many of its plans were 
yet unaccomplished. It has left an excellent and satisfac- 
tory record. 

Aveustus RussreLt Pore was the second son of Lem- 
uel Pope, Esq., well known for a long term of years as 
a merchant, and afterward as the President of one of 
the principal insurance companies in the city of Boston. 
He was born in that city in January, 1819; was edu- 
cated partly in the public Latin School, and partly in the 
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private academy of Mr. D. G. Ingraham; was trained re- 
ligiously in the Sunday School and Church under the pas- 
toral care of Rev. Dr. Lowell; entered Harvard College 
with honor in the summer of 1835; and was graduated from 
that institution in the class of 1839. Though his college 
course was not marked by special proficiency in studies, yet 
he was prominent among his classmates in many ways, was 
a leader in athletic sports, a ready debater in their societies, 
and was intrusted by them with delicate and responsible 
duties. He prepared the sentiments for their fraternal 
meetings, and framed the resolutions and arranged the cer- 
emony when the class was called to the funeral of any of its 
members. This interest in his classmates continued una- 
bated to the day of his death. He followed the fortunes of 
every one, near or far, with steady solicitude, kept up with 
many of them a regular correspondence, and was indefati- 
gable in his efforts to maintain the ancient class-friendships. 
A class-scholarship, by which the annual expenses of tuition 
of some deserving student might be met, was one of his fa- 
vorite projects; and among the graduates at Cambridge of 
the present year is one to whom, through his pastor’s exer- 
tions, this assistance has been secured. 

The inventive tastes and remarkable mechanical skill of 
Mr. Pope seemed to designate him as an engineer or an 
architect; and if the Lawrence Scientific School had been 
established at the time of his graduation, he might have 
been one of its pupils. In default of any bias toward the 
professions of law or medicine, he determined before leaving 
College — somewhat, indeed, to the surprise of his friends 
— to enter on the study of theology, and became a member 
of the Divinity School at Cambridge. His doctrinal convic- 
tions were from the beginning decided, nor did he waver in 
his attachment to Unitarian opinions and the Unitarian 
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cause. He had no inclination to the then prevalent ration- 
alism ; nor, on the other hand, did his dislike of rationalism 
ever lead him to borrow the phraseology of Calvinism, from 
which he was quite as far. He studied more in the practical 
duties of the minister’s profession than in its speculative sub- 
jects, and was especially interested in the teachings of Rev. 
Henry Ware, Jr., who was his model of a true pastor and a 
Christian man.. This indifference to abstruse theological 
topics gave him leisure to gratify his love for mechanical 
pursuits, and his use of the lathe and file was hardly less 
diligent than his use of the pen. A miniature steam-engine, 
so small that he was obliged to make the tools first by which 
he could work upon it, yet perfect in its action and in all its 
parts, proved his ingenuity and his patience. Great num- 
bers of visitors came to his study in Divinity Hall to see 
and admire this singular toy, which he was often tempted to 
destroy, from the feeling that it was abstracting time from 
his proper professional study. 

His theological course was finished in July, 1842. After 
a few months of interval, he received and accepted a call 
from the First Congregational Society in Kingston, Mass., 
where he was ordained on the 19th of April, 1843. In 
June following, he was married to Miss Lucy A. Meacham, 
daughter of Colonel George Meacham of Cambridge. The 
Society over which he was settled was of moderate size, the 
house of worship was large, old-fashioned, uncomfortable, 
the last specimen of a style of architecture now extinct in 
New England, and the religious condition of the parish 
was such as to need all the force of an energetic and judi- 
cious minister. Mr. Pope did not disappoint the hope of 
those who expected a new religious zeal as the result of his 
settlement. He took vigorous hold of every branch of par- 
ish work. Congregations increased, social meetings were 
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instituted, the Sunday school assumed a different aspect, 
many additions were made to the number of communicants, 
and, excepting the ancient edifice, all things in the parish 
became new. Nor did Mr. Pope confine himself to strict 
parochial work. He identified himself immediately with 
the interest of the town, took part in its. public meetings, 
was teady to do double or treble duty on its committees, 
and braved the suspicion of other sects in his zeal for the 
public good. He did not stop to take counsel of prudence 
when there were abuses to be remedied or wrongs to be rec- 
tified, but he pressed his positions and carried them, before 
he apologized for or explained them. The six years of his 
residence in Kingston were years of remarkable changes 
and improvements in that town, most of which were, in a 
great measure, due to his activity. When he was settled, 
there was not a school-house in the town fit for its purpose ; 
he did not rest until he saw suitable buildings in every 
school district ; and it was the task of renovating the schools 
of this town that prepared him for his larger efficiency in 
the schools of the State and the general cause of, education. 
He speedily saw the necessity of giving himself to the cause 
of Temperance, and his example aided his precept to com- 
mend the duty of total abstinence from all intoxicating drink. 
For either of these causes he was ready to plead, without 
fee or reward. Nor did conservative relationships hinder 
him from taking the side of humanity in the strifes about 
slavery. His voice was prompt and clear against this sin, 
when the voices of most clergymen were either silent or fee- 
ble in deprecating it. He was not ashamed or afraid to be 
ealled an “ Abolitionist,” and to urge among the chief of 
Christian duties the duty of giving liberty to the captive. 
His ardor in this cause brought upon him some reproaches,. 
and many who could not know the honesty of the man con- 
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demned what they called his fanaticism. He never repented 
of his zeal in this direction, nor regretted that he had coun- 
selled political action in this great national sin; nor did un- 
generous attacks in the public prints cause him to swerve 
from his conscientious purpose. 

Mr. Pope pursued his ministry in Kingston as if he in- 
tended to stay there permanently, and was never, while he 
remained, a candidate for any more conspicuous place. He 
was an owner of land in the village, and he had built a 
house. He might hope to disprove the criticism of the ven- 
-erable ex-pastor, whose cautions he so much prized, — that 
a minister’s house in Kingston should be built upon wheels, 
and be ready for a sudden start. There was reason in this 
remark of Rey. Zephaniah Willis, for two colleagues had 
already come and gone since he retired from his active 
duties. It fell to the lot of the ‘third to preach the funeral 
discourse of this very aged minister. An attack of bron- 
chitis changed Mr. Pope’s plan, and he was compelled: to 
resign his place, and seek, after a season of rest, some more 
limited field of labor. 

In the year 1849 Mr. Pope commenced his ministry in 
the new Unitarian church at Somerville, in which for, a 
short period Rev. John T. Sargent had been pastor. His 
connection with this church was dissolved only by his death. 
The growth of the society was as rapid as could have been 
expected, considering the population of the town and the 
somewhat inaccessible position of the church building. Mr. 
Pope identified himself at once with the public interests, 
and very soon his name became in the public journals in- 
separably associated with the name “Somerville”” The — 
high rank that this town holds in the statistics of Massa- 
-chusetts common schools is mainly due to his exertions. 
During most of the time he was Chairman, and always was 
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the working man, of the School Committee. In 1855, hav- 
ing received an appointment as Lecturer of the State Board 
of Education, he was allowed a year’s respite from his pa- 
rochial duties, the society being unwilling to accept his ab- 
solute resignation. The year was busily spent by him in 
visiting schools in all sections of the State, in familar ad- 
dresses to teachers, in public lectures on schools and school- 
buildings, and in attending’ Teachers’ Institutes. At the 
expiration of the year he returned to his ministeriat work, 
varying it by mechanical inventions, aid by communications 
on subjects connected with agriculture. The roof of the 
new building, which has replaced the former church in 
Somerville destroyed by fire, is of a peculiar construction, 
designed by himself; and in the last year of his life he had 
completed the invention of an alarm against burglars, by 
very ingenious mechanism. 

In the early part of May, Mr. Pope became conscious of 
trouble in his head, which increased to a severe pain, and 
became finally a case of malignant typhoid fever, attended 
by alternate delirium and stupor, and great prostration. He 
lingered in this state for many days, until, on the morning of 
the 24th, death came to end his sufferings. His funeral was 
attended by a numerous crowd of friends and parishioners, 
on the afternoon of the 26th, the service being performed 
by his college classmate, Rev. Edward E. Hale, and his 
theological classmate, Rev. John F. W. Ware. His body 
was interred at Mount Auburn Cemetery. 

Mr. Pope was one of those rare men, of whom it may be 
said that the performance is more than the promise. He 
grew steadily in the respect and. affection of all who knew 
him, and with every year his influence widened and deep- 
ened. He never preached so well as in the last year of his 
life. The better part of his nature came out more and more, 
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as he was called to more Various labors. His generous 

frankness, his kindness of heart, his simplicity of character 

and habit, his large trust in other men, which in some in- 

stances resulted in his own injury, his cheerfulness and 

hopefulness and firmness under misfortunes and afflictions, 

his unselfish readiness to work for others, careless of his 

own interest, were daily more conspicuous and charming. 

He was not indifferent to the good opinion of the world, — 

loved # have friends and to stand well with them; yet he 

had rather give than ‘receive favors. Frugal in diet, and 

plain in dress, he was ready to do his full share in every 

benevolent work,—to give time, labor, and money, to the 

full extent of his ability. He was never in the possession 

of large means, though he was supposed by some to have 

inherited an ample estate: Money he did not value, except 
as the means of use and of doing good. e 

As a preacher, Mr. Pope was plain, serious, and practi- 

cal. His singular fluency in the use of words gave to his 

style the appearance of diffuseness; but his ideas were . 
clear, and no one could mistake his opinions or his inten- 

tion. He rarely dealt with speculative or abstruse themes, 

and made no pretension to theological scholarship. Though 

he was fond of religious poetry, and loved to view religion 

on its sentimental side, he was far from being a mere sen- 

timentalist. His mind was masculine and vigorous, and 

worked more than it mused or dreamed. The tones of his 

voice were strong and rugged as the lines of his expressive. 
face. There was no sign of levity in his pulpit manner, 
but his hearers saw that he was thoroughly in earnest, and 
that he believed all he said. It was this earnestness mainly 
which gave him his power as a preacher and a lecturer, 
and made him so generally acceptable. Many have been 
more eloquent in voice and manner, and have preached 
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more profound and finished Sermons, but no man in our 
body has thrown into his preaching a more honest purpose 
and spirit. He spoke always “right on,” striving rather to 
express and enforce his thought, than to win 5 gb for the 
style in which it was delivered. 

Mr. Pope’s published writings are mostly confined to ser- 
mons and lectures on education, though he frequently fur- 
nished articles for the secular and religious journals. His 
pen was that of a ready writer, yet he was not fond of the © 
labor of composition, but preferred the exercise of an active 
life, or the skilful use of mechanic’s tools. He was wont to 
say that his choice of a profession had “spoiled a good me- 
chanic to make an indifferent minister”; but his popularity 
and efficiency as a minister did not justify the latter half of 
this assertion. The affection of his parishioners, not less than 
the growth of the churches under his charge, was the witness 
of his pastoral fidelity. His habitual presence in the Sunday 
school told how carefully he watched the Christian nurture 
of children, and how comprehensive was his idea of a minis- 
ter’s duty. Of the poor and the sick he was a thoughtful 
friend; and no one could speak to mourners with more feel- 
ing and fervor of the virtues of a departed dear one, or bring 
with more sincerity the offerings of Christian sympathy. 
His nature was social, and he could not bear solitude; eyen 
the tasks of study were helped rather than hindered by the 
presence of friends and children. He loved to advise, to 

assist, to direct, to work where others were working with 
him, rather than to work alone. Especially was he interest- 
ed in young men, and all his zeal was enlisted to save this 
class from temptation, to help them in their struggles, and to 
attach them to Christian institutions. He was always wel- 
comed in their assemblies. 

Of the domestic life of Mr. Pope we may not speak, ex- 
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cept to say that his was a happy home, and that the chief | 
reason of his unwillingness to remain as lecturer to the 
Board of Education was that he was compelled to be so 
much away from his family. He leaves a widow and four 
children to lament his loss to them. He died in the sure 
and certain hope of immortal life, without fear of the future, 
without repining at God’s appointment. His death has left 
a vacancy in the circle of his classmates, in the ranks of his 
profession, and in the community, where his name was 
widely known and his influence more widely felt, which will 
not soon be filled. His example is an encouragement to 
any who hesitate in choosing the calling in which he served 
so well, and who fear lest their powers or their tastes are 
not fitted to so great a work. The Christian ministry was 
with him in the beginning a doubtful experiment; but it be- 
came in the end a true success, and was always an abound- 
ing joy. 


MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


March 15, 1858.— Present at this meeting, Messrs. 
Lothrop, Fairbanks, Hale, Whipple, Clark, Rogers, Fear- 
ing, and the Secretary. 

The subject of the transfer of the church in Lawrence, 
Kansas, to the Unitarian Society there worshipping, was 
presented to the Board. The desirableness of this arrange- 
ment was admitted on all sides; but some considerations, 
growing out of the condition upon which subscriptions for 
building the church were obtained, complicated the trans- 
action, It was finally voted that a power of attorney be 
sent to E. B. Whitman, Esq., our agent in Lawrence, 
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authorizing him to convey the entire property to the So- 
ciety, in consideration of the payment of five thousand 
dollars, of which sum three thousand dollars shall be re- 
garded as a trust-fund for the promotion of Liberal Chris- 
tianity in Kansas, subscriptions to that amount having been 
obtained under this condition. 

The Secretary communicated a correspondence with Rev. 
William H. Channing, of Liverpool, in regard to the pur- 
chase-of the stereotype plates of Channing’s Memoirs. The 
subject was referred to the Secretary, with instructions to 
obtain further information concerning the present condition 
and probable value of these plates. 

The Secretary submitted a plan for the celebration of the 
thirty-third anniversary of the Association, with a list of 
topics and speakers. A discussion followed upon the best 
method of .making that occasion interesting and instructive, 
and upon the kind of subjects which at the present time 
most urgently claim our attention. A general approval of 
the plan submitted was expressed; and the whole subject 
was referred to a special committee, consisting of the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary, and E. P. Whipple, Esq. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted : — 

“ Resolved, That while inadequate resources compel the 
Board to terminate the relation which Mr. George G. 
Channing has sustained to it during the past year, as its 
Home Missionary, its thanks be hereby tendered to him, 
both for the missionary services he has rendered in our 
churches, and for the valuable assistance he has bestowed in 
the office of the Association.” 

The President and Secretary reported to the Board, that 
they both had attended several informal meetings in Boston 
of gentlemen interested in the condition of Antioch College, 
and that the position of the finances of that institution was 
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such that a loan to it of two thousand dollars, to be raised 
by a pledge of a part of our permanent fund, would be of 
important service to the College. They further reported 
that ample security would be given, and the interest and 
terms of repayment to the Board were fully explained. A 
vote was passed authorizing the Treasurer to loan our fund 
to the extent above named. 


April 12, 1858. — Present, Messrs. Lothrop, Hale, Fair- 
banks, Hedge, Clark, Alger, Fearing, Rogers, and the 
Secretary. . 

The Secretary communicated various letters from those 
who had been invited to speak at the next anniversary. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : — 

“ Resolved, That this Board has heard with deep sorrow 
of the death of its Missionary to the Sandwich Islands, Rev. 
Joseph C. Smith, soon after his arrival at the place where, 
had life and strength been’ given him, he would have ren- 
dered, as is believed, valuable services in the cause of Chris- 
tian truth and righteousness. 

“ Resolved, That we call to mind with affectionate regard 
the deep interest which he felt in the object of his mission, 
and his earnest and often-expressed wish that he might ac- 
complish important results in the work he had undertaken. 

“ Resolved, That we regret the disappointment which our 
friends in Honolulu will feel in the temporary frustration of 
their hopes, and that we will improve the first opportunity 
in our power of sending another Missionary to that place. 

“Resolved, 'That we hereby offer expressions of our sym- 
pathy and condolence to the wife of Mr. Smith, and assure 
her we shall ever cherish the remembrance of his manly 


simplicity, truthfulness, and consecration to the cause of the 
Master whom he served. 
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“Resolved, That having heard that it was Mr. Smith’s 
request that the money advanced to him’ by the Association 
should be repaid, because, as he said, ‘he had not earned 
it, we hereby tender the same to Mrs. Smith, as we feel it 
has been earned, in the high associations which the name 
and character.of her husband have given to our first mis- 
sionary attempt at the Sandwich Islands. 

“Resolved, That copies of these Resolutions be sent to 
Mrs. Joseph C. Smith, and to Rev. Edward P. Bond, Band- 
wich Islands.” 

The Secretary stated that the book called “ Seven Stormy 
Sundays,” ordered to be printed, had been published, and. 
copies would be found upon the table. 


May 24, 1858.— Present, Messrs. Lothrop, Hale, Fair- 
banks, Whipple, Alger, Hedge, Palfrey, and the Secretary. 

The Secretary presented the paper he had prepared as 
the Annual Report of the Board, stating that he had also 
drawn off a brief synopsis of it, which he thought would be 
sufficient to present at the anniversary meeting to-morrow. 
The Report was read in extenso ; it was voted to adopt it 
as the Report of the Board, and that the synopsis be left in 
the hands of the Secretary to make it longer or shorter as 
he may judge best. 

A few appropriations to feeble societies were voted, and 
the Board adjourned to hold its final meeting to-morrow 
‘forenoon at the church in Bedford Street. 


May 31, 1858.— At the first meeting of the new Board, 
elected on the 25th instant, for the year 1858 — 9, there were 
present the following members: — Rey. E. B. Hall, D. D., 
‘President ; Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins, D. D., Vice-President ; 
Rev. Henry A. Miles, D. D., Secretary; Calvin W. Clark, 
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Esq., Treasurer; Hon. Henry B. Rogers; Rev. F. H. 
‘Hedge, D. D.; Rev. William R. Alger; E. P. Whipple, 
Esq.; Rev. Calyin Lincoln; Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, D. D. 

The Secretary stated that he had received a letter from- 
Hon. E. R. Hoar; declining the appointment as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association, and member of this Board, as his 
business engagements forbade his giving his time to the 
duties of these stations. 

Hon. Henry B. Rogers was elected a Vice-President in 
the place of Judge Hoar. The vacancy inthe Executive 
Committee was filled by the unanimous choice of Rev. 
Charles Henry Brigham, of Taunton. 

The Standing Committees for the year ensuing were then 
appointed by the President, as follows : — 


On Missions. 
Messrs. Hall, Stebbins, Whipple, Palfrey. 


On Publications. 
Messrs. Hedge, Alger, Lincoln, Brigham, Hosmer, Bel- 
lows, Eliot. 
; On Business. 
Messrs. Clark, Rogers, Whipple, Brigham. 


The Secretary is ex officio a member of each of the 
above Standing Committees. 

A considerable part of the session was devoted to a care- 
ful examination of the present condition of the Association, - 
its finances, debts, investments, publication of books, appro- 
priations, and method of keeping accounts. The further 
consideration of this matter was referred to the Business 
Committee, to report at the next meeting. 

It was unanimously voted that this Board no longer con-' 


tinue the arrangement heretofore existing for providing for 
the supply of pulpits. 
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The Secretary was authorized to issue an extra number 
of copies of the Report and Addresses at the late Annual 
Meeting. 

The Secretary suggested a plan for the board and in- 
. struction of Philip Gangooly, and was authorized to make 
such arrangements as he might deem best. 

The Secretary was directed to prepare a plan of District 
Agency, like that adopted in former years, and to report 
the same at the next meeting of the Board. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
‘ 7 
Church and Congregation: a Plea for their Unity. By C. A. 
Bartou. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1858. 


Tuts book reopens an old discussion. In taking the ground 
that the entire body of Christian worshippers is the Church, and 
that the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, as a means of Christian 
culture, should be administered to all the assembly who may de- 
sire to partake of it, Mr. Bartol defends the side which, so far 
as our observation extends, has had the most zealous advocates, 
and, as we have thought, the best show of argument. ‘The objec- 
tions urged against this view seem to us to arise chiefly from a 
long different usage, and the traditional ways of thinking and 
feeling which have thus become imbedded in the general Chris- 
tian consciousness. We believe that one unacquainted with all 
controversy on this point would never imagine, after a perusa! only 
of the.Gospel account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, that 
the Master intended the ordinance as a line of division, to separate 
the Christian world into two classes; and equally plain is it that 
such a use of this rite was wholly foreign to the belief and prac- 
tice of the primitive Church. We are not saying that two classes 
do not exist, — the real disciples and the mere nominal disciples. 
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What we say is, that there is no evidence to show that Jesus pro- 
posed that an attempt to run a separating line between them should 
be made by this ordinance. We might just as well contend that 
none but those whom we judge to be spiritually born again, should 
join in the prayers of the Church, or listen to the reading of the 
Scriptures. 

A brief outline of the history of the Lord’s Supper is instructive. 
The reader will find it presented in those admirable tracts, in the 
old series of the American Unitarian “Association, which were 
written by the late Dr. F. W. P. Greenwood, by Rev. Dr. Bar- 
rett, and Rev. Dr. Dewey. These tracts logically cover every 
position taken in the book before us. The ordinance was at first 
administered to the whole body of worshippers, this being the Ec- 
clesia, that is, the Church. For let it be remembered that the dis- 
tinction between the Church and congrégation did not exist in 
primitive times. AJ] who came together for public worship com- 
posed the Church, and to all were the elements. of the Supper 
distributed. But after a few generations a desire sprung up to 
draw a line between those who had attained to a knowledge of 
salvation, and those who were yet ignorant on this point. As we 
have intimated, anything else might as well have been proposed, 
as a test, as the ordinance in question. But the Eucharist hap- 
pened to be chosen for this object. ‘The ceremony was conducted 
in a room separated from the body of worshippers. None but an 
examined and approved few were admitted. Associations of aw- 
ful mystery were cast about it. These prepared the way for the 
stupendous imposition of the doctrine of ‘Transubstantiation, — that 
the bread is the identical body, and the wine the identical blood, 
of Jesus Christ. The interesting history of the first communion 
celebrated by the Reformers under Luther, shows by what a pro- 
found spirit-struggle was taken the first step back from the cor- 
ruptions of ages; another step towards primitive usage remains 
to be taken, and the tolerance and culture of our times will make 
this easier than the first. 

We have no idea that this step will at once be very generally 
taken. Onno subject are people in general so conservative as in 
matters of ecclesiastical usage. Nor do we forget that, in some 
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Societies, ways of thinking may exist in which a proposition to 
abolish the distinction between Church and congregation might do 
infinite mischief. The reform is complicated and fettered by usa- 
ges and traditional feelings which are to be treated with the ut- 
most respect. Each clergyman must act for himself. What may 
be good in one case, may not be in another. There must be no 
disposition to dictate or dogmatize. Falling into this questioning, 
doubting, and varying state of the churches, we believe Mr. Bar- 
tol’s book will have a ministry for good. We believe it looks in 
the right direction. It is eminently conservative of the ordinance 
of the Supper. - It invests that holy commemoration with the most 
reverential and affecting associations. It is a prophetic book. We 
fee] sure that for the next hundred years the freest and freshest and 
profoundest Christian believers will in larger and larger numbers 
sympathize with its conclusions. It is a book of poetry, and out 
of our temporary discords its author has made music which will 
long linger on the air. Ifany of us have felt the want of more 
clear, logical statements, we must not forget that, as the fluids of 
the earth are, as geologists tell us, more constant in their position 
than the hills, which, if never overthrown by volcanic violence, are 
constantly abraded by rains and frosts, so the flowing sentiments 
and affections of our nature are more enduring than all our seem- 
ingly lofty and solid arguments. This is a book of sentiment and 
affection, and it will take a permanent place in our literature. 

At the same time we must add, that we have no sympathy with 
remarks sometimes made, not in the book before us, but in discus- 
sions on its general topic, implying that the proposition is to give 
up the Church. No, we say in reply, this is not the proposition. 
The Church established by Jesus-is the pillar and ground of the 
truth, and the gates of the grave shall never prevail against it. 
Handed down through so many past generations, it is to go on 
through generations to come, enlightening and blessing the world ; 
and we might as well talk of giving up any other mighty and ev- 
erlasting boon of God’s grace as this. It may give us up, and 
will, if we are not faithful to it; but for us to give that up is im- 
possible, for it liveth and abideth for ever. But the real question 
is, Who compose this Church? And if we insist that the distine- 
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tion of eating and drinking in the Lord’s Supper was not intended 
to separate a part of the congregation from the rest, and therefore 
proceed to abolish it and make the whole congregation the Church, 
all the more are we bound to try to make that whole congregation 
church-like, by causing it to bear those fruits of the Spirit which 
should mark a veritable branch of the true Vine. Organized on a 
mere distinction of eating and drinking bread and wine, the Church 
is organized on a narrow basis; this is ritualistic, Judaistic, un- 
christian in the sense of not having the largeness of view belong- 
ing- to Christ. Let the Church be organized on activity in doing 
good, in remembering the poor, in helping the enslaved, in reform- 
ing the sinful. A whole congregation active in these blessed char- 
ities would be a Church, a true and living Church. Without such 
fruits, no mere eating and drinking in remembrance of Christ can 
prove any collection of men and women a member of his body. 


*,* In consequence of the length of the account of the Thirty- 
third Anniversary, other book-notices prepared for this number are 
necessarily deferred. 


_RECORD OF EVENTS AND GENERAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 


Marcu 3, 1858.— The New Chapel built for the Second Uni- 
tarian Society, Brooklyn, N. Y., was dedicated to the uses of pub- 


lic worship. * The sermon was preached by the pastor, Rev. Sam- 
uel Longfellow. : 


Marcu 3, 1858. — Mr. George Freeman Noyes, a graduate of 
the Cambridge Divinity School, was ordained pastor of the Unita- 
rian Society in Chicago, Illinois.. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. William G. Eliot, D. D., of St. Louis. 


Marc 28, 1858. — A sermon, commemorative of the life and 
character of Rev. Joseph C. Smith, was preached in the Channing 
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Church in Newton, by the Secretary of the Association, at the 
request of some of the late parishioners of the deceased. Mr. 
Smith died in Honolulu, December 29, 1857. 


Marca 30, 1858.— Rev. J. K. Karcher was installed pastor of 
the Lee Street Unitarian Society, in Lowell. Sermon by Rey. 
Edward E. Hale of Boston. 


« Aprit 8, 1858.— The Thursday Lecture, which has been sus- 
pended for several years, was this day recommenced, under the 
care of the pastor of the* First Church, Boston, Rev. Rufus Ellis, 
who preached an appropriate discourse on the revival of this an- 


cient service. . 


Aprit 21, 1858. — Rey. Luther Bailey was inStalled pastor of 
the Unitarian Society in West Bridgewater. Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Stebbins of Woburn. 


Apri 25, 1858. — Rey. John M. Marsters was insta]led pastor 
of the Unitarian Society in Allen Street, North Cambridge. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston. 


May 24, 1858. — Rev. Augustus Russell Pope died at Somer- 
ville, where he had been for years settled as pastor of the Unita- 
rian Society in that place. Our readers will find on another page 
of this Journal a sketch of the life and character of this energetic 
and useful minister. 


May 25, 26, 27, 1858. —These days were marked by the cus- 
tomary celebrations of “ Anniversary Week.” Of the meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association we have already given a full 
account. The Festival at Faneuil Hall was regarded as an un- 
usually brilliant success. Hon. Judge Thomas, of Worcester, pre- 
‘sided with great dignity and spirit; and interesting speeches were | 
made by Rev. Henry F. Harrington, Rev. T. S. King, Rev. A. 
D. Mayo, Rev. Dr. Bellows, Rev. Dr. Lothrop, Charles Hale, 
Esq., and others. The Address to the Ministerial Conference was 
delivered by Rev. O. B. Frothingham of New Jersey. ‘The celebra- 
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tion of the Sunday School Society was largely attended, and an in- 
teresting report, and pertinent and well-toned speeches, made the 
occasion one that will long be remembered. The morning prayer- 
meetings were crowded through the week, and a tone of deep 
feeling pervaded them. A Convention Sermon of extraordinary 
boldness and ability was preached on Thursday by Rev. George 
E. Ellis, D. D., who selected for his subject the Reaction of a Re- 
vival upon Religion, and showed how, at revivals, there is a 
growth of a third party standing between the Church and the” 
world. The holy ordinance of the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered on Thursday evening by Rev. Mr. Tilden of Fitchburg. So 
ended a week of unusual satisfaction and profit. We felt confident 
at its close that a more ffaternal spirit was pervading our body, and 
that amid some varieties of speculation and feeling we were all de- 
termined to do more to sustain the Church which has for its rally- 
ing cry the grand old words of Freedom and Progress. 


*.* As the annual meetings of most of our parishes are held in 
the spring, and usually about the first of April, it happens that we 
have always a large number of clerical changes to chronicle at this 
time. During the last quarter we have heard of the following : — 
Rev. Dr. Barrett, after a ministry of more than thirty years, marked 
by rare peace and union, has asked for a colleague, to whom he 
proposes to relinquish all professional labors. Rev. Christopher 
T. Thayer of Beverly has resigned his charge of the Unitarian 
Society in-that place. Rev. Frederic A. Whitney has withdrawn 
from the care of the Unitarian Society in Brighton. Rev. Grin- 
dall Reynolds has resigned his charge of the Society at Jamaica 
Plain. Rev. Mr. Sears has relinquished the pastoral care of the 
Society in Wayland. We understand, also, that the following 
persons have closed their connection with the societies in the towns 
placed against their names: — Rev. Mr. Waite, Fall River; Rev. 
Mr. Gage, Manchester, N.H.; Rev, Mr. Knapp, Stirling; Rev. 
Mr. Lathrop, Walpole, N. H. Meanwhile we hear of several 
new connections between pastor and people, some of which we 
shall report in our next number. . 
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*,* We are pleased to hear of the very prosperous growth of 
the Society in Milwaukie, Wisconsin, under the care of our es- 
teemed brother Staples. The Society has nearly doubled its num- 
bers and resources within the year past, and during the summer 
its house of worship is to be considerably enlarged. 


*,* Plans are maturing for the establishment of a new society 
in Chicago, Illinois ; and we believe that, upon the revival of busi- 
ness, attempts will at once be made to secure this result. The 
encouragements are so great as to leave no reasonable d@ubt of 
immediate and marked success. 


*,* The new Unitarian Society at the South End, in Boston, is 
adopting measures to erect at once a large and attractive church 
in Newton Street. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


In the months of March, Sha and May the following sums 
were received :— 


March 1. From Society in Medford, z ye AQIS 
. «© Rev. Dr. Newell’s ‘Society, Cambridge, 70.00 

= 2. ‘¢ a Friend, to purchase “ Homeward Path” 
for distribution, % - : ps0 

sé 4. ‘Rev. William Morse, to balance his ac- 
count, for books sold oe ae . 54.50 
a ‘* Books sold in "Barre, i : 3.16 
casi Se eee eyo Tiiabu, Meee . : . 12.92 
use 6. From James Fowler, ; ; ; 6. 00 
SE 9. Quarterly Journals in Northboro’ A ‘ . 16.00 
*« . 10. Books sold in Lynn, : : 36.87 
cc ‘* From Society in Petersham, : ; ? VI9200 
ee ‘‘ - Books sold inExeter, N. H., . ; 5 1.00 
une 15. BOO OR Vepigees Hutchinson, : . » 8.00 
ee pee irom, Siete in Petersham, in addition, : 7.00 
We 17. Quarterly Journals in Barre, 2 . A2.00 


oe “© Books sold at Newton Corner, in addition, 13.26 
<3 « From Society in Fitchburg, ~ . 5 . 64.00 
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From Society in Northfield, . ~- - $20.00 


toe) Sales N. Aes, : . 50.00 
‘¢ Third Society, Dorchester, : é 18.00 
Quarterly Journals in Pepperell, : = 66-00) 
From Society in Wayland, . : : 17.00 
“Second Church, Boston, - a . 346.96 
Books sold by Rev. A. Hill, D. D., - 9.07 
From.Society in West Dedham, . ‘ . 10.00 
Books sold at Rooms in March, : : 88.95 
From Subscribers to Quarterly Journal, - 29.00 
Books‘sold by Mrs. George F. Allen, : 19.80 
From Society in Saco, Me., : 33.00 
From Rev. Dr. Newell's Society, in addition, 2.00 
Books sold in Fairhaven, Mass., , . Osan 
From Rev. W. H. Cudworth, to balance ac- 
count, < . 4.54 
Quarterly Journals in ‘Leominster, < ; 25.00 
oe “ Bridgewater, ~. . 23.00 
From Society in New Bedford, Mass., . 169.50 
a Friend, for India Mission, < =. 28.00 
*¢ Society in Saco, Me., in addition, . 2.00 
cS. i. Foster, for Quarterly Journals, 3.37 
‘* Society in Watertown, . 3 59.50 
‘= Rey. I. Nichols, D. D., for India Mission, 10 00 
a “ «Book Fund, ~ 10.00 
Quarterly Journals in Providence, R.1., . 57.00 


Books sold in South Portsmouth, R. 1, . 3.00 
From a Friend, by Rev. Dr. Newell, for Book 
Fund, $ 10 ; — for General Purposes, $10, 20.00 


From Society i in Belfast, Me., . . 48.00 
a ean Charlestown, IMs Rear tc 5.00 
“ —C. Spaulding, to balance account, ; oedieo 


Books sold by Rev. William Morse, : 71.42 
From Newton Corner Sunday School, for books, 7.55 


Quarterly Journals in Mansfield, f : 7.00 
From a Friend, by Rev. Dr. Newell, for India 
Mission, . ¥ °10.00- 
Quarterly Journals in Dublin, N. He F - 11.00 
From Society in Milton, for Meadville -Theo- 
logical School, K 97.08 
From Rev. Samuel Osgood, ye D., to balance * 
account, for books, : sae oo LON, 
Quarterly ‘Journals i in Brookfield, é ‘ 22.00 
From Mrs. N. F. Williams, Tr. , for India 
Mission, . ; 10.00 


From Society in Saco, Me. , in “addition, . 9.00 
ad * “ Bath, M i 4 3 3.00 


_ 
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April 29.- From Ladies of New North Society, Boston, $ 42.00 


oe 
a 


30. Books sold at Rooms, in April, ; oes LOST 
‘¢ From Subseribers to Quarterly Journal, . +26.00 
1. A. Story, Esq., to make himself a Life-mem- 

ber, - 30.00 
“From Friends in New Brunsw ick, N. i 12.00 
a Quarterly Journals in Calais, Me., Z Span ett!) 
vi se aa ee Flemington, Noa 4.00 
EE a of! New Brunswick, N. Js. S00 
4. From Federal Street Society, Boston, . 640.00 
5. ** John Bartlett, for books, . ; . ~8:8% 
7. Quarterly Journals in Stirling, : : 35.00 
8. From Miss M. Newman, for “India Mission, . 5.00 

il. ‘s A. Whittemore & Co., for books, . 1.30 
x ** Society in Lancaster, Mass., ate os, -OSe00) 
ve a «© Wayland, in addition, . 1.00 
‘¢ From Seth Adams, Esq., to make Rev. Thos 

Dawes a Life- member, ; 30.00 
‘¢ From A. B. Taliaferro, of Vi irginia, : «20:00 

“€¢ Books sold in Marblehead, , : 38.46 
ss From Rev. Edward P. Bond, for books, - 14.02 
Ces (ca. fail tidekopen, for books,» . 100.80 

15. ‘¢ Buffalo Sunday School, for India Mission, 10.25 
< *¢ Society in Chicago, Ill., : =e) 00200 
‘Books sold in New Bedford, . P P2088 

17. From Society in Dover, Mass., ; J 7.00 
oe Se LVGy? pawl Sanger, D. D., for India Mis- 

sion, . 4 10.00 

18. From Society i in Taunton, : poe: - 100.00 
c ak “o>! Brookline, 9 = - 90.00 
e ‘¢ George A. Nourse, for books, 2 . 22.00 

ile sé Rev. J. Caldwell, ee : 1.05 
a ‘6 Society in Belfast, Me., in addition, . 1.00 
‘© Interest on Graham Fund, : Bare Bees: 

20. From A. B. Boylston, second payment on Life- 

membership, : 6.00 
** From Society in Exeter, N. iO : . 12.00 
‘© Quarterly Journals in Boston, . ; 4 90.00 

21. FromC. F. Davis, as second payment on Life- 

membership, 6.00 
‘¢ Froma Friend, to purchase « Homeward Path” 

for distribution, : 7 e 10.00 

22. Books sold in Littleton, Mass., eke 1.45 


From Society in Keene, IN ee for Book 


Fund, in addition, , 10.00 
From Society in Eastport, Me. “é to be appro- 
priated to Society in Perry, . : . 46.00 
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From a Friend, to purchase books for India, $10.00 


Providence, R. I., in addition, 
‘¢ Rev. H. F. Harrington, 
‘¢ Society in Beverly, 
ce ceve (6 exingtony sats 
‘© Second Society, Portland, Me., Sire 
‘© Rev. Dr. Hill’s Society, Worcester, 

Quarterly Journals in Lowell, 

From Mrs. I. Scripture, towards Life-mem- 
bership, 

Books sold by Miss Anderson, 
cS in Littleton, 

From the ‘* Ladies’ Benevolent Circle, ” Lit 
tleton, to make Rev. E. De Normandie a 
Life- fomtery - 

From Hawes Place Society, South Boston, 

‘© Society in Framingham, 
tC od, Keasmithpgthind payment towards 
Life- -membership, : : 

From Second Society, Dorchester; ; : 
‘© Petersham Society, in addition, 

Books sold in Fal] River, . 
ce “by Rev. John Pierpont, Jr, 

Fe Ghee eS Seth Chandler, 

From Rev. Theodore H. Dorr, 

Quarterly Journals in Stowe, 

Books sold in Grafton, 

o «< by. Revo A As Livermore, 
ce ‘¢ by Rev. Milton Clark, 

From a Friend, for Kansas Mission, 

Books sold at Rooms in May, 

From Subscribers to Quarterly Journal, 


1.00 

1.00 
85 00 
33.10 
30.00 
53.00 
78.00 — 


6.00 
3.85 
20.00 


30.00 
71.00 
40.00 


5.00 
10.00 
3.00 
54.00 
39.00 
1.00 
1.00 
4.00 
11.17 
27.74 
8.00 
15.00 
95.47 
19.00 


“¢ Rev. Mr. Whitney’s Society, Brighton, 100.00 


